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EDITORIAL COMMENT 






By L. S. CROWDER 
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An Open Letter to President Roosevelt 
On Installment Terms 


My dear Mr. President: 

According to newspaper accounts you have expressed 
concern over automobile installment terms and high pres- 
sure methods adopted by some dealers in influencing cus- 
tomers to go into debt beyond their ability to pay. I also 
noticed your advice to the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs to avoid excessive installment buying, 
which I consider timely. 

Your efforts in this direction deserve highest commenda- 
tion, but don’t you think the government agencies should 
also adopt sound credit terms? I refer particularly to 
EHFA, and the unsound installment terms of three to five 
years offered by that agency. 

It is my personal opinion that the long terms offered by 
FHA on electrical appliances did more to undermine the 
retail credit structure of this country than anything that 
has happened in the twenty-six years this Association has 
been in existence. It caused many retailers to compete 
in terms—a dangerous practice—and resulted in customers 
overbuying, with the result that it slowed up purchases of 
necessities required for current needs. 

This Association, representing all lines of retailing, and 
with a membership in excess of 14,000 in the United 
States and Canada, has opposed long terms for nearly 
three years and at the Convention in Spokane last June 
by resolution recommended sound terms on several items 
sold on deferred payments. Retailers in many cities 
adopted the terms recommended and others are consider- 
ing changes in credit policies and terms. 

You will, I am sure, be interested in the following let- 
ter received from a member in Portland, Oregon: 

“T recently had a call from a representative of the Elec- 
tric Home and Farm Authority. Accompanying this 
representative was also a representative of the Portland 
General Electric Company, one of the local power distrib- 
utors. These men were bent upon obtaining the signa- 
tures of merchants who will sell electrical appliances on 
their three-to-five-year terms. This call follows the adop- 
tion of the resolutions on terms by the Retail Credit 
Association of Portland—a copy of which is attached. 

“It would seem that our Association will be forced to 
participate in the competition of long terms unless we 
obtain the cooperation of the Government to withdraw 
EHFA activities in this section. 

“T would suggest that you contact your Washington 
representative and protest the activities of the Electric 
Home and Farm Authority in this district. The terms 





now being offered by our merchants are sufficiently long 
to meet the demands made by the buying public. 

“Terms offered by the EHFA would simply make a 
‘Roman Holiday’ for the small wage earner to purchase 
far beyond his ability to pay. If you have any suggestion 
to offer for the control of this situation, I will be happy 
to hear from you.” 

The Portland resolution on terms mentioned in the 
above letter is quoted below: 

“Whereas, there has been a tendency to lengthen the 
time of installment accounts, and whereas it is the desire 
of credit men to express what they believe should be the 
maximum terms in the sale of goods on an installment 
plan, and whereas the Retail Credit Association of Port- 
land agrees in principle with the resolution adopted by 
the. National Retail Credit Association in meeting as- 
sembled at Spokane, Washington, June 15-18, 1937: Be 
it therefore resolved that the Retail Credit Association of 
Portland, Oregon, in meeting assembled, recommends that 
the standard of terms in keeping with sound business prin- 
ciples be as follows: 

“Furniture, 18 months; radios, 12 months; washers, 
12-18 months; ranges, 18 months; refrigerators, 18-24 
months. 

“Tt is further recommended that in no case should terms 
be lengthened in extending installment credit, but rather 
the tendency be to shorten the installment terms at this 
time and that competition be confined to merchandise and 
service. 

“Resolution adopted by the Retail Credit Association 
of Portland, Oregon, this 18th day of November, 1937.” 

Effort is being made in other cities to stimulate sales 
on the EHFA plan which will handicap retailers in the 
adoption of sound terms. May I suggest that you have 
the matter investigated and a revision made in the terms 
of EHFA? Under no circumstances should the maximum 
time exceed 24 months and the down payment should be 
at least 10 per cent. 

Your favorable consideration of this appeal will meet 
with the wholehearted approval of the retailers of this 
country. 

Respectfully, 


[ether 


General Manager-Treasurer. 





January 27, 1938. 
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l IS, of course, axiomatic that the collection of delin- 

quent accounts is one of the greatest problems which 

face every firm extending credit. Regardless of how 
careful we may be in opening our accounts and in con- 
trolling our limits, there is always a varied percentage of 
accounts that find their way through the larger group and 
become our Problem Children. Most of these we are able 
to collect within the confines of our own organization, 
but there are others that require the efforts of a third 
party. 

The selection of that third party is an all-important 
task for the Credit Manager. It is one that is fraught 
with potential danger for the creditor firm. First of all, 
does your collection medium possess entire responsibility ? 
Second, does it accurately reflect the dignity and standing 
of your firm? Third, does it actually collect? Fourth, 
does it operate on a fee basis that is fair and reasonable? 

One of the many reasons that I am enthusiastic over the 
Adjustment Bureau of our own Credit Association is, per- 
haps, the fact that several other credit managers and I are 
members of a committee which governs their activity. We 
have an important hand in formulating their aims, policies 
and method of operation. Let me give you some idea of 
how our local Adjustment Bureau operates and you will 
probably understand my complete satisfaction and con- 
fidence in my particular choice of a collection medium. 

From the standpoint of reliability, for example, I know 
that our Adjustment Bureau has been in operation for a 
period of some eleven or twelve years. In this time no 
single member of the Association has suffered a dollar’s 
loss on accounts turned over to them for collection, either 
through defalcation or otherwise. I know further that 
each of their employees is adequately bonded and that 
when they forward, they do so through well known and 
fully protected mediums—either to Corresponding Bu- 
reaus of the Collection Service Division or to attorneys 
in cases where immediate and intricate litigation is re- 
quired. 

When they receive an account for collection, the com- 
plete credit record on that individual is drawn from the 
credit files, ard the only letter which is written on that 
account is formulated after a thoroughgoing analysis of 
that account has been made. It is my belief that that let- 
ter, carrying with it the prestige and dignity of our local 
Credit Association, is not only an unusually strong collec- 
tion instrument, but through its individual treatment of 
the debtor in question, it inspires confidence, good will, 
and a cooperative attitude. 

If our Adjustment Bureau fails to receive a response to 
this letter, the account is turned over for a telephone call. 
I know the men who make these telephone contacts. I 
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know that they are selected for their maturity, their tact, 
and their basic understanding of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of credits and collections. It is the kind of tele- 
phone contact that I should like to have made from my 
own office, were it not for the fact that the maintenance 
of a highly specialized staff of this sort is not compatible 
with the volume of our requirements. 

Our local Adjustment Bureau maintains a number of 
outside collectors and these men, too, are selected with 
the greatest attention to all of their qualifications. They 
are the shock troops and constitute the major and final 
offensive. 

If none of the foregoing efforts have resulted in pay- 
ment, it is, of course, high time that the credit manager 
consider the advisability of suit. This, of course, is a 
final step which most of us find distasteful, and it is here 
that I believe our Adjustment Bureau performs one of its 
greatest services to the local merchants. 

Sometime ago they voluntarily divorced themselves 
from any close affiliation with local attorneys. If, at this 
point, they have been unable to effect any progress in the 
collection of the account, it is returned without charge, 
but it is returned intelligently with a complete written 
analysis of their efforts and of the latest Credit Bureau 
information. A recommendation is made to the creditor 
as to whether or not suit is advisable. 

It has long been known by credit managers in this 
vicinity that only one judgment out of every seven taken 
in New York City is ever collected. That, of course, 
means that were we to sue indiscriminately, we would 
have to put up advanced costs on seven claims before we 
realized on one. Should the Adjustment Bureau’s recom- 
mendation be only 80 per cent correct, the saving af- 
forded creditors thereby is substantial and self-evident. 

But, in a sense, when an account is returned by the 
Adjustment Bureau of your local Association, it is not 
really returned—for there exists a permanent record in 
their files that that obligation is owing to you. It is 
astonishing how many times a debtor’s rehabilitation will 
take place within a period of, say, three to four years. 
Debtors’ memories are notoriously bad, and thus a new 
application for credit makes its appearance in the Credit 
Bureau. I, as Credit Manager, am pleasantly surprised 
to receive a phone call to the effect that Mr. John Smith 
now has a new business connection and if I will be kind 
enough to re-submit my account, perhaps it can now be 
collected. Under circumstances such as these, it usually 
is. My debtor is made to realize that he cannot reestab- 
lish his credit unless his old obligations are paid up. 

There is another interesting thought that suggests the 


(Continued on page 23.) 








DO not think that there was ever a time when the 
importance of the credit manager was greater, in his 
relationship to management, than now. Business is 
in what our administrative leaders term “a recession,” but 
no one really knows whether this slump is a “recession” 
or a “depression.” If it is the former, one may anticipate 
that it will be of shorter duration, but if it is the latter, 
then it may be more lasting, and business may sink to 
lower depths, with the resultant chaos brought about by 


greater unemployment. 


I do not wish to imply that I think such will be the 
case, but I realize that the complex economic mechanism 
existent today in the industrial world—and the chaotic 
condition of world affairs, due to the tragic conditions 
existing in all of Europe, China, and Japan—makes it im- 
possible for anyone, no matter how intense a student, to 
prognosticate the future with any degree of certainty. 

Under such conditions of uncertainty, management of 
business and industry must necessarily face the future with 
a reasonable degree of conservatism, without becoming 
panicky. The line of demarcation which separates sound 
conservatism from unwise conservatism, particularly in 
the extension of credit, is not easy of determination, and 
after management has embarked upon a policy of sound 
conservatism in the operation of its affairs, it must be 
alone the responsibility of the credit manager to interpret 
this policy, balancing the necessity of preventing the ac- 
cumulation of frozen assets, in the form of uncollectible 
accounts against the danger of stifling business by holding 


the reins of credit extension too tightly. 


The tremendous development of deferred payment sell- 
ing in the recent quarter of a century, extending now to a 
variety of types and character of merchandise, makes the 
problem of credit extension much more difficult. Deferred 
selling has become one of the most powerful of promo- 
tional incentives to business, easily measured in its im- 
portance if one realizes that today it is estimated that 
nearly three billions in deferred accounts are outstanding 
on the books of business. 


I believe this policy of doing business, conservative to a 
certain degree, has unfortunately been overdone, and is 
one of the forces in our economic existence that periodi- 


cally contribute to the recessions of business and industry. 
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Many people who use this vehicle in the filling of their 
needs, are gambling against the future, anticipating that 
they can pay for their purchases before the next recession 
occurs and before such a condition may have a tendency 
to lower their income. If their gamble is unsound, and if 
they have hypothecated a greater portion of their future 
income than is sound, then both they and those from 
whom they have made their purchases will lose; and all 
will lose, in addition, because the effect is accumulative in 
“cumming up” the machine of economic activity. 


I still maintain that the basis of economic prosperity is 
the will to save, a determination that unfortunately a 
great percentage of our citizens lack. This is indicated 
by statistics as to the numbers of men who are dependent 
upon others in old age, or if not dependent, forced to labor 
to the very end of their lives. 


The banker, who makes his money by lending to his 
clients, at the same time is interested in preserving their 
financial stability. So it is also with the credit manager, 
whether he is interested in the sale of automobiles or shoe 
strings. He is therefore, on the one hand, desirous of 
making money for his management by encouraging the sale 
of merchandise but, on the other hand, must realize that 
merchandise unsoundly sold will prove a future boomerang 
to him, his associates, and his clients. 








Editor’s Note: 


This is the fourth of a series of articles 
—contributed by store heads—dealing 
with various phases of credit as it affects 
retailing. Contributions such as this are 
invited (and will be welcomed) from the 
executive heads of other leading stores. 








With such a complexity of forces pushing him on, the 
successful credit manager must be both a student of credit 
and a student of economics, and must possess a strength 
of character and a will to enable him to withstand a con- 
fliction of forces which are ever present about him. 
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“Stop and Go” Stickers 
(Credit Traffic Signals) 
Serve Every E urpose. 
Use with your daily sales slips, statements, and credit department letters. Save 
correspondents’ time. Put your message over with a punch by using ‘‘color—fiash.’’ 
66 99 Qe: 
Go” Stickers 
r (Nos. 1-5-6): Express your apprecia- 
t tion to your most valued and often neg- 
. lected customers—those who pay 
promptly. Make the customers feel, 
y ‘‘That store is different—not indiffer- 
if ent.’’ A word of thanks now may save 
e you many customers later. (No. 1 shown 
- at left.) 
1 patronage. We want you to coatinve as a valued 
customer. 
in We will do our best to please you. 
WE ALWAYS WANT YOUR BUSINESS 
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‘ Caution 
(Nos. 2-7-8): Visual warnings elimi- Your check book is the switch coa- 
his nate the ‘‘on-account’’ manner of pay- trolling your signal flashes. You are 
; ment and prevent pyramiding. This the operator. Change your light to 
we signal group has proved very effective wag _— 
er, in actual collecting and will cut your Credit isa VALUABLE ASSET. 
oe collection effort and expense. (No. 8 Lo  . 
of shown at right.) 
ale 
hat 
a Others 
INACTIVE (No. 4): Use with ‘‘no 
' balance’’ statements or to illustrate pro- 
motional letters. (Shown at left.) 
STOP (No. 3): For accounts placed 
on a cash basis. Encourages continued 
patronage as well as payment on the 
account. (Not shown.) 
(All Stickers are actual size as shown and copy- 
righted by W. 8. Shafer, Omaha, Neb. Packed 
in boxes of 100, 
We hate to lose your business. PRINTED IN 4 COLORS! 
ALWAYS HEED g 
CREDIT TRAFFIC SIGNALS Printed in four colors, red, green, yel- 
ee low and black—to simulate traffic signal 
Z colors. 
(Order Now! Use them—And Watch Results!) 
the Special Price, $4.00 per 1,000—Plus Postage. (Formerly 
— $5.45 per 1,000.) Order from Your Credit Bureau or— 
ngt 
«~ | NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
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THE 
SECRETARY’S 
BOOK 


By S. J. Wanous 


HIS book fills a need 

felt in every office. 
It will give your secre- 
taries and stenographers 
the answers to puzzling 
questions that are con- 
stantly arising in their 
work. With its guidance, 
even a “green” stenog- 
rapher can turn out 
work with the finish, 
characteristic of an ex- 
pert’s. It is so complete 
that the most experienced secretary will 
find it constantly useful. It offers help of 
a kind never before obtainable in book 


form. 
PARTIAL OUTLINE 


STENOGRAPHIC EFFICIENCY: Increas- 
ing speed and accuracy in shorthand and 
typing. 

LETTER MECHANICS: Spacing, margins, 
standard letter arrangements. 
MANUSCRIPTS, REPORTS: 
Correct style, proofreading. 
MINUTES OF MEETINGS: In- 
structions for writing minutes, 
examples. 

MEETING CALLERS: Getting 
information from strangers; ap- 
pointment calendar. 
TELEPHONE METHODS: 
Handling known and unknown 
callers; long distance calls. 
FILING: Four systems ex- 
plained; clearing files. 


GRAMMAR: Trick usages made 
clear. Lists of troublesome 
words with explanations to 
gorse you. Capitalization. 
nctuation. Hyphenation. 

VOCABULARY: Business terms 
defined and explained. Com- 
mercial abbreviations, 

LEGAL INSTRUMENTS: How 
to prepare legal instruments, 
documents used in legal actions, 
reports of court proceedings, 
etc. 

EVERYDAY MATHEMATICS: 
How to make business calcula- 
tions; handy tables. 


358 Pages, $2.50 


(Fill in, tear out, and mail) 
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The Ronald Press Company 
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Send me a copy of S. J. Wanous’ 

THE SECRETARY’s Book. Within five 
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few cents for delivery, in payment. 
(We pay delivery on cash orders; 
same return privilege.) 
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“Close My Account!” 


By MISS IRMA M. RADCLIFFE 


Assistant Credit Manager, The Emporium, St. Paul, Minn. 


\ : J HAT credit manager has not felt that Sherman’s 
expletive in regard to war was but a faint descrip- 
tion of his own feelings when confronted with 

that bombastic bromide of the customer—‘‘Close My Ac- 
count”? And how often has he not felt that if those who 
are attempting to assuage the demands of the disgruntled 
customer and still manage to keep out of the “red” had 
done their jobs just a little better, his own private parade 
of pink elephants would not have to include that irritat- 
ing little phrase quite so often? 

Let me hasten to explain that I am holding no brief 
for the credit manager, but I do believe that he is most 
often in the direct firing line 
of the dissatisfied customer 
whose most potent weapon 
appears to be “Close My Ac- 
count!” It is, therefore, from 
this angle that I would like 
to approach this problem of 
adjusting complaints, which, 
like the “poor,” we have al- 
ways with us. 

Closing an account may or 
may not be a major catas- 
trophe, but it assumes pro- 
portions of considerable mag- 
nitude when, like the measles, 
it spreads to all the irate one’s 
aunts, uncles, cousins, brothers and 
sisters. The right-minded adjust- 
ment manager should, therefore, 
take as his thesis: “How can I 
keep this customer and his future 
business?” rather than, “How can 


entirety, to approach it fortified with some degree of 
scientific knowledge. Perhaps scientific knowledge seems 
a little “high brow” when thought of in connection with 
the woman who wishes to return a powder puff because 
it has failed to fulfill the superlative promises of the ad- 
vertiser. But, after all, vanity is a human trait and it is 
a scientific knowledge of human traits that is going to 
produce the “vision” that provides the “insight” that rec- 
ognizes the “factors” that will adjust the “complaints” 
that Jack and Jill make. 

There is nothing recondite or esoteric about scientific 
knowledge in connection with making adjustments. Scien- 
tific knowledge is merely in- 
formation about a_ subject 
which has been tested beyond 
a doubt of its truth. There 
has been a great deal of such 
tested knowledge in regard to 
human beings accumulated in 
the last few years—psychol- 
ogy, they call it. In this day 
of slogans for everything un- 
der the sun, the slogan of the 
adjuster might be, “Say it 
with psychology.” Not the 
hocus-, change-your-personal- 
ity, dream-interpreting magic 
masquerading under that 
name, which is resulting in a 
good deal of mental indiges- 
tion, but the proved facts 
about the workings of the 
mind that our real psychol- 
ogists have contributed to the 


I get out of this as cheaply as pos- “—when confronted with that bombastic bromide of _ industrial world as_practi- 


sible?” No, this is NoT another 
way of saying “the customer is al- 
ways right.” The coiner of that phrase no doubt had the 
best intentions in the world, but he has managed to raise 
more of that place which is said to be paved with good 
intentions than any dozen other good-will promoters in 
the retail field. 

The idea behind it is unquestionably sound but seized 
upon by merchants as an answer to prayer in adjusting 
complaints, it has built up an adjustment policy that is 
rotten at the core; an adjustment policy which has turned 
the buying public into a pack of howling wolves and the 
merchants into a group of anemic “yesers.” The cus- 
tomer is NOT always right but there is always a right way 
to settle a complaint if a little intelligent thought is given 
to setting up a simple modus operandi as a general guide. 
As Theodore Roosevelt said, “Better attempt remedying 
a situation than sit quietly, sigh and think how good it 
would be if the situation could be remedied.” 

The entire problem of adjusting complaints requires 
vision, and vision, someone has said, is “largely the fruit 
of training.” Training the mind to see a problem in its 






6 


the customer: ‘Close my account.” 


cable, workable knowledge. 


, 


One proved fact alone is 
of inestimable value to those who are daily attempting to 
influence people whom they are seeing for the first time. 
That fact is: no one, whether he hails from Timbuctoo 
or the corner drug store, is a complete stranger to them. 
If the adjustment manager knows something about the 
red-faced individual who blusters into his office grimly 
determined to treat him to the 1938 version of boiling 
in oil, he has a decided advantage. 

And he pokes know something about him. He knows 
that this person gets hungry, likes approval, dislikes scorn, 
is fearful, kindly, curious, likes to be masterful, enjoys 
rivalry, takes pride in possessions, likes to emulate others 
and delights in handling or manipulating things. It is 
common knowledge now that these characteristics are 
native, dynamic urges possessed in common by all human 
beings, and that they may be roused or soothed under cer- 
tain given conditions. 

It is quite possible for an over-zealous adjuster to exer- 
cise his own masterful urge and rush a customer into ac- 
cepting a less generous adjustment than he believes he is 
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entitled to. What happens? The customer goes home, 
begins to think that Barnum was right when he said “a 
sucker is born every minute,” and that he is the present 
moment’s output. Dislike of scorn begins to get in its 
work and he becomes angrier and angrier; he thinks some- 
thing has been “put over” on him. 

The chance to save him and his future business has 
“sone with the wind.” He is out of reach, carrying with 
him a little germ of dissatisfaction which, like all self- 
respecting germs, keeps right on finding new fields to con- 
quer. Those who have been entrusted with the important 
job of adjusting complaints will do well to keep their 
own native urges well in the background and under strict 
control. 

There are those who follow another precept of the 
great Barnum’s brand of psychology. You remember 
Barnum said, “People like to be humbugged.” With this 
undoubted truism in mind they proceed to overwork the 
“desire of approval urge” and fairly drown the complain- 
ant in a sea of sticky flattery. “But what’s this?” you 
say. “We thought people responded very favorably to 
flattery.” True, but the old lady was pretty close to being 
right when she said, “Some does and some doesn’t.” 

Does this mean then that, after all, these urges are NOT 
possessed by everybody? In the words of the famous 


Three Little Pigs, ““Not by the hair on your chinny chin, 


chin.” It simply means that while flattery satisfies the 
desire for approval, if administered in too strong doses to 
discriminating people, it is very likely to arouse “dislike 
of scorn,” a very mean little human trait to handle, in- 
deed. 


Hand in hand with the complex problem of urges, is 


another important fact about humans which is of definite 
importance to the person making adjustments. Namely, 


all people fall pretty definitely into one of two classifica- 


tions which have been determined by the way people meet 
the daily experiences of life. 


First are the extroverts, those people who direct their 
thinking outward; who center their activities and make 
their plans around people and things; who react to ex- 
periences and conditions outside themselves. They are 
exponents of the masterful urge. Pride of possession is 
very strong in them, for possessions are something they 
can see and enjoy, play with and manipulate. They like 
to emulate others, the “even as you and I” type. They 
wear red neckties and pink dresses because these things 
are pleasing to their sight, not because they are particu- 
larly becoming to themselves. They are the leaders, or- 
ganizers, go-getters of the world. 

Let’s just imagine one of these people. You can’t miss 
him. He drives up to the curb with a flourish, doesn’t 
care a “bean” whether you notice what a poor landing he 
has made or not. He makes an “entrance” into your of- 
fice, hat to one side, coat open—he takes possession of the 
very atmosphere. He’s not thinking of the impression he 
is making. His mind is directed straight toward the per- 
son he is going to “make come to time.”” He demands 
the manager, no less. He is interested in what is going 
on around him—feed his curiosity. . . . Satisfy his desire 
for mastery. Let him talk, he likes it. Keep in mind he 
likes to emulate others. To call his attention to the fact 
that the former King Edward wears the very kind of top 
coat he is returning, renews his interest in it. Remember, 
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he enjoys and is interested in people and things. Put on 
a show for him; before he knows it he is taking part in it 
himself and then he is in the right frame of mind for 
negotiations. 


Mr. and Mrs. Introvert possess exactly the same urges 
as those of the Extrovert family, but because of their dis- 
similar attitude toward life the same stimuli produce in 
them a set of very different reactions. The introverts are 
constantly looking within, living in a mental world of 
their own making. People, conditions, events, are of in- 
terest to them only as they affect them personally. They 
are always wondering what sort of impression they are 
making. Flattery is meat and drink to them. “Fishing for 
compliments” is a bit of slang contributed to the “Great 
American Vernacular” by the Introvert family. 

By the same token, dislike of scorn is right under their 
skin—the slightest scratch and out it pops like the genie 
of Aladdin’s lamp. They enjoy being different. Don’t 
try telling Mrs. Introvert that she looks just like “Wally” 
in the hat she is returning. ‘Tell her that no one else 
could wear that hat with quite the same distinction that 
she does. Mrs. Introvert wears smart clothes, not be- 
cause they in themselves appeal to her, but because they 
make her more interesting to others, better looking, more 
alluring. These folks are the planners, inventors, de- 
signers, artists of the world. To supose a case again: 

Mr. Introvert drives carefully up to the curb, very con- 
scious that someone must be noticing what a perfect land- 
ing he is making. He walks quietly into your office, his 
hat at exactly the right angle. He says very little, wait- 
ing for you to see and realize his presence. Getting his 
story out of him is a major operation. He may possibly 
break this rule of silence just to show you how expertly 
he can “sugar coat” a cutting remark. No use trying to 
put on a show for him; he is not interested in you unless 
vou make him realize how interested you are in him. 


It is quite possible that he might assume an over-aggres- 
sive manner. This is to cover his fear of disapproval and 
cannot be confused with Mr. Extrovert’s unconsciously 
aggressive, self-reliant attitude. As this over-aggressive 
attitude is only dislike of scorn in disguise, kindliness is the 
human trait in yourself that best meets it. 


Now that the customer has been duly labeled, card in- 
dexed and filed away for future use, what about Mr. 
Adjuster? Ought he to be introvert, extrovert or per- 
haps ambivert, that type which looks both within and 
without for his interests in lite? I don’t believe he need 
worry into which category he may fall, provided he real- 
izes that he has, in common with all other humans, “the 
capacity to modify and delay reactions according to ex- 
perience” as George A. Dorsey puts it. 

To develop that capacity for the purpose of success- 
fully influencing human behavior, he must give especial 
thought to two mental activities in himself: 


1. The ability to pay attention. 
2. Creative imagination. 


The man or woman who has learned to “pay attention” 
must undoubtedly have been the inspiration for the slang 
expression, “he certainly knows his onions”—meaning he 
is more than usually successful in his chosen line of work. 

(Continued on page 31.) 


N ACCOUNT properly opened is already half col- 
lected! This might be termed the watchword of 
our credit department, and is the focal point of our 

credit and collection policy. The idea is not new and is 
probably an integral part of a large percentage of credit 
policies in our business world, but perhaps a re-statement 
of the principle and a summary of the methods by which 
we apply it to our circumstances may be a source of inter- 
est and (who knows?) inspiration to colleagues in similar 
or other lines of business. 

Although colored by experiences gained by contact with 
credit men throughout the country, this article, in order to 
have a sound basis of fact, must of necessity be to a large 
extent a record of our personal experience in granting 
credit in the food business. I hope therefore that due al- 
lowance will be made if it is written too much in the 
first person. 

At the outset I must explain that we are a chain of 
service meat markets operating throughout British Colum- 
bia and Alberta, and I think I can say without fear of 
contradiction that credit business is an essential component 
of the SERVICE food business. Cash and carry stores may 
build up business on a price basis, but for a permanent 
service business charge accounts are absolutely necessary. 

It, therefore, follows as a natural corollary that in order 
to be operated economically, the credit must be coN- 
TROLLED, and a discussion of the methods of control in 
our particular business must be divided into two parts: 
1. City Stores; 2. Country Stores. 

The reason for this division is that in cities there is 
usually a credit bureau operating and it is possible to make 
a decision based on factual information, whereas in the 
country the credit account can only be opened on personal 
knowledge. I might say here that the principles of grant- 
ing credit in cities or towns can be equally applied to 
single stores or groups. 

For the purpose of clarity the discussion will be divided 
into the following main headings and will cover city busi- 
ness first: 

1. Opening the account. 
2. Bookkeeping record. 
3. Slow accounts. 

4. Collections. 


1. Opening the Account 
There are several sources from which we obtain new 
credit accounts: 


A. Regular cash customers. 

B. Friends of charge customers. 
C. Customers of rival concerns. 
D. New arrivals in the district. 





Credit Control 
In the Food Business 


By ERIC MARSDEN 
General Manager, Sterling Food Markets, Limited, Vancouver, B. C. 






We never solicit (B) and (C) except of course in gen- 
eral advertising. Occasionally we solicit (A) but only 
after obtaining a satisfactory report from the Credit Bu- 
reau, as we find that where we may retain a doubtful 
credit risk as a good cash customer, if they open a charge 
account and it becomes unsatisfactory, we lose the cus- 
tomer altogether. We solicit (D) constantly but only 
check their credit record if they request a charge account. 

The first thing, of course, when a customer wants a 
charge account is to obtain a proper credit application. 
We require the following information: 

Full name, address, previous address, occupation, and 
employer. 


In some cases more information is asked for but the 
above are the main points. And then naturally we obtain 
a report from the credit bureau. If the report is satisfac- 
tory the customer is informed by letter that the account 
has been opened. The letter is addressed to the husband 
and the account opened in the husband’s name. (The rea- 
sons for this are obvious.) If the account is turned down 
the customer is not informed, but if he inquires we tell 
him the report from the bureau is such that we do not feel 
justified in extending credit at the present time. I under- 
stand that some stores always tell the customer when an 
account is declined, but this is optional. 

This procedure embodies the focal point in our policy. 
The account has been properly opened. It has been opened 
in the husband’s name and he has been advised by letter 
of the fact, and of our terms of payment. The report 
shows that he usually pays his bills, and we tell him when 
we expect them to be pajd. The issue is clear. 


2. Bookkeeping Record 

The important thing in keeping a record of charge ac- 
counts is to give a clear and easily read picture of each 
customer’s paying habits and the state of his account. 
There are various methods of arriving at this. Some use 
triplicate sales slips, and attach one copy to a summary 
statement sent to the customer each month, posting the 
total to the ledger. Some use the machine method of post- 
ing each item individually, and keep a separate card rec- 
ord. Some use the machine and embody the monthly 
overdue balances on the statement-ledger form. We use 
a monthly statement binder recording the sales slips only, 
and post the total to a loose leaf ledger (one set of ledgers 
for all city stores). The stores make out a triplicate 
receipt for payments, one copy of which is forwarded to 
our office and posted to the loose leaf ledger. A copy of 
the ledger sheet is illustrated on the next page, and shows 
how clear a picture it gives of the situation at all times. 


There is an important feature in charge account bust 
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ness which can very well be embodied in any of the book- absolute limit 90 days. After 60 days our collection plan 


keeping systems mentioned above. And that is the follow- gets really underway, and after 90 days the customer is 
up of inactive accounts. Of course personal follow-up is asked to make some satisfactory arrangement or go on a 
by far the best, and if a charge customer stops dealing at cash basis. 
a store, the manager is expected to find out why, and if Our next step after the mid-month statement is to send 
possible, regain his custom. But as an added check, and our Form 9 (illustrated herewith), showing the amount 
in order not to miss any opportunities of finding out about owing by months and embodying a specific request for 
complaints, we use the following system: payment. If this does not bring action Form 10 (also 
The clerk posting the statement-ledger notices when illustrated) is sent out. This form is printed on blue 
sales slips are missing for a regular account. She im- paper, which gives it an official atmosphere which is often 


(Continued on page 13.) 


mediately fills in a simple form, showing the name, address 

and store number. This is routed to the credit sales head, who 
immediately sets machinery in motion to find out the cause of the 
cessation in buying. If it is other than an obvious reason, such as 
being away, etc., the account is followed up by various means: 
telephone, statement with a rubber stamp message, letter or per- 
sonal call. The essential thing is the promptness with which it is 
done. 
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3. Slow Accounts 

This is really part of the collection system, but is sufficiently 
paramount to be deserving of special treatment. The first step 
when an account becomes past due is to send a follow-up statement, 
and ours are invariably inscribed with the Credit Bureau insignia. 
We consider this sufficient indication at the outset that the account 
is under surveillance. Some firms send these out very soon after 
the tenth of the month, but I think the majority in our community 
consider the amount past due at thirty days, and send follow-up 
statements at the mid-month after that period. This is usually 
effective in making current those accounts which are good, but 
inclined to be slow. 
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Our records show that your account with 
us is overdue for the amount of § 
for purchases made during the months as 
detailed above. 


As all our monthly charge accounts are 
payable by the 10th of the following month, 
we would appreciate payment of the above 
account by return mail. 


If no action is obtained, and an account usually paid regularly 
becomes delinquent, the next step is to obtain a check-up report 
from the Credit Bureau, which will provide the necessary informa- 
tion on which to base a decision as to whether credit should be 
curtailed or stopped. In any case, special attention to slow ac- 
counts in the manner outlined above will often obviate the neces- 
sity of extensive collection effort later. 

4. Collections 
In the food business we find the essential factor in a credit and 


Yours very truly, 


STERLING FOOD MARKETS LIMITED 
Credit Department 


Per 
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December, 1937 
versus 
December, 1936 


6 
oe oe ate during December decreased 2.3 





per cent, credit sales 1.4 per cent and total sales 
0.7 per cent as compared with December, 1936. 
These decreases were largely due to a general decrease in 
employment throughout the country. _ 
Seventy-three cities, representing 23,480 retail stores 
are included in this compilation. 








HIGH-LIGHTS—CREDIT SALES 
44 Cities reported increases. 
1.4% Was the average decrease for all 
cities. 
16.0% Was the greatest increase (Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla.). 
6 Cities reported no change. 
23 Cities reported decreases. 
25.0% Was the greatest decrease (Las 
Cruces, N. M.). 








Collections decreased 12.5 per cent in Augusta, Me., 
during December, 1937, under December, 1936. People 
were spending their ready cash for Christmas and letting 
past accounts stand. Credit and total sales remained un- 
changed. The report states: ‘Merchants feel that when 
the Government and business get together in order to ar- 
rive at a better understanding, there will be an immediate 
improvement. .. .” Collections were off 2.0 per cent in 
Northampton, Mass., due to three mills being closed part 
of the month. Credit sales increased 1.0 per cent while 
total sales were off 2.0 per cent. The average unit sale in 
dollars was considerably lower than a year ago. 


The Barometer of Retail Business 
Credit Sales and Collection Trends 


Compiled by Research Division 
National Retail Credit Association 
Arthur H. Hert, Research Director 


Collections, credit and total sales in the New York and 
Pennsylvania area were off as a result of general unem- 
ployment and decreased business activity. Credit sales 
were off 3.0 per cent while total sales were off 2.0 per cent 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. Department store sales for the year 
1937, however, increased approximately 14.0 per cent over 
the year 1936. . . . Collections, credit and total sales were 
off in Uniontown, Pa., due to a shutdown at several mines 
and part time operations of others. 

Collections remained unchanged in Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla.; however, credit sales increased 16.0 per cent. This 
was due to an increase in population and a number of 








HIGH-LIGHTS—COLLECTIONS 
19 Cities reported increases. 
2.3% Was the average decrease for all 
cities. 
20.0% Was the greatest increase (Ottawa, 
Ont.). 
7 Cities reported no change. 
47 Cities reported decreases. 
30.0% Was the greatest decrease (Mount 
Clemens, Mich.). 








new establishments since December, 1936. Building and 
construction work continue active. . . . Collections re- 
mained unchanged in Jacksonville, Fla., while credit and 
total sales increased 10.0 per cent respectively. 

Arkansas City, Kans., reported their collections in- 
creased 5.0 per cent; credit sales 4.0 per cent and total 
sales 5.0 per cent due to bonus payments of local firms. .. . 
Collections increased 8.0 per cent in Frankfort, Ky., as a 
result of better employment conditions and early tobacco 
sales. Unseasonable weather retarded sales during the 
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second week of December; however, heavy buying during 
the last two weeks was noted. . . . Collections, credit and 
total sales were reported good in Lexington, Ky., as a re- 
sult of a good tobacco crop and higher prices. St. Louis re- 
ported their collections off 1.5 per cent. Merchants con- 
fined their efforts during the month to sales rather than 
to collections. 

Collections, credit and total sales decreased during De- 
cember in the Illinois, Michigan and Ohio area. Bay City, 
Mich., reported their collections decreased 15.0 per cent 
due to a decrease in employment in the automobile indus- 
try... . Grand Rapids, Mich., however, reported their 
collections unchanged, . . . Collections decreased 30.0 per 
cent in Mount Clemens, Mich.—the greatest decrease of 
the 73 cities reporting—due to a decrease in employment 
and unsettled conditions. 

Cleveland, Ohio, reported collections fair to good. Col- 
lections in department stores were unchanged. . . . Collec- 
tions in Dayton, Ohio, were off 4.0 per cent as a result of 
a decrease in employment. Credit and total sales were also 
off during December due to less money available because 
of decreased employment. ‘Total sales for the year 1937, 
however, increased 15.1 per cent above the total for 1936. 


. .. Collections, credit and total sales were also affected by 
decreased employment in Toledo, Ohio. 

Collections were off 1.0 per cent in Sioux City, Ia. 
Credit sales, however, remained unchanged. Conditions 








HIGH-LIGHTS—TOTAL SALES 


50 Cities reported increases. 
0.7% Was the average decrease for all 
cities. 
20.0% Was the greatest increase (Ottawa, 
Ont.). 
3 Cities reported no change. 
20 Cities reported decreases. 
25.0% Was the greatest decrease (Las 
Cruces, N. M.). 








showed a definite improvement during the last 15 days of 
the month. 

Collections, credit and total sales were off 25.0 per cent 
respectively in Las Cruces, N. M., due to the low price of 
cotton. .. . Collections, credit and total sales were off 10.0 
per cent in dda, Okla., as a result of a decrease in opera- 

(Continued on page 31.) 








Comparative Reports --By Cities -- December, 1937, vs. December, 1936 


[Seventy-three cities -- representing 23,480 retail stores -- reporting] 









































; Increase Increase Increase Increase 
District and City Collec- or Credit or District and City Collec- or Credit or 
tions Decrease Sales Decrease tions Decrease Sales Decrease 
1. Augusta, Me. Slow 12.5 Fair Nochg. | 7. Cedar Rapids, la. Fair 3.6 Good +... 
Lewiston, Me. Slow — 2.5 Slow 1.5 | Davenport, Ia. Good + 0.8 Good reo 
Lynn, Mass. Good = O35 Good er Des Moines, la. Fair 2.3 Good Pics 
Northampton, Mass. Fair - 2.0 Fair + 1.0 Sioux City, Ia. Fair 1.0 Fair No chg 
Worcester, Mass. Fair - Fair | Duluth, Minn. Fair No che Good Doh 
Manchester, N. H. Fair fas Fair Pts St. Paul, Minn. Fair - 0.1 Good Pixs 
Providence, R. I Fair 2.0 Fair 10.0 Omaha, Neb. Fair 2.8 Fair No chg 
Average Fair 3.8 Fair 2.6 Rapid City, S. D. Fair rer Fair Poon 
2. New York, N. Y. Good 0.7 Good ree. Average Fair 13 Good —— 
Utica, N. Y. Slow i Oe Slow - 6.0 *8. Las Cruces, N. M. Fair 25.0 Slow -25.0 
Erie, Pa. Fair 28 Fair +18 | Ada, Okla. Fair —10.0 Fair —10.0 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Fair - 2.0 Fair =—3) | Tulsa, Okla. Fair ~ 2. Fair + 17 
Reading, Pa. Fair = Good + Abilene, Tex. Fair - 3.1 Fair - 0.8 
Uniontown, Pa. Fair = =e Fair + 9.0 Amarillo, Tex. Good +10.0 Good +14.0 
Upper Darby, Pa. Slow ~20.0 Slow ~10.0 Austin, Tex. Good + 1.3 300d + 2.2 
Average Slow =- £9 Fair “oF Beaumont, Tex. Good Nochg. Good + 1.0 
: _— Borger, Tex. Good +12.0 Good +14.0 
3. Baltimore, Md. Fair -14 Good +... Dallas, Tex. Fair -16 Good +13 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Fair ~ 5.0 Fair 2.0 Fort Worth, Tex. Good +03 Good +04 
Huntington, W. Va. Good + 0.4 Good +... Galveston, Tex. Good + 2.4 Fair - 0.9 
Average Fair — 2.0 Fair mie e-s Houston, Tex. Fair - 24 Good + 0.6 
4. Fort Lauderdale, Fla, Fair Nochg. Good +16.0 San Antonio, Tex. Fair — 0.7 Good + 1.8 
Jacksonville, Fla. Fair Nochg. Good +10.0 Waco, Tex. Fair - 28 Good + 3.3 
Charleston, S. C. Slow —10.0 Fair —15.0 Average Fair — 1.6 Good + 0.3 
Average Fair — 3.3 Good + 3.6 9. Denver, Colo. Fair - 1.9 Good Tess 
ad . = : : Pueblo, Colo. Fair Nochg. Fair -~ 6s 
5. Arkansas City, Kans. Fair + 5.0 Fair + 4.0 a " . 
Frankfort, Ky. Fair + 8.0 Good +10.0 Casper, Wyo. Good + 3.8 Good +... 
Lexington, Ky. Good + 3.0 Good + 2.0 Cheyenne, Wyo. Fair ~ 4.0 Slow ~10.0 
St. Lewis, Mo. Fair a Fair No chg. Torrington, Wyo. Good - 5.0 Good - $9 
Average Fair — 3.6 Fair + 4.0 > faa _ — 14 Fair — 5.6 
: : 10. Portland, Ore. air - 24 Good oe 
6. Decatur, IIl. a a F «k ° 
Bay City, Mich, . Slow -15.0 Slow 10.0 Average Fair 24 Good __..-. 
Detroit, Mich. Fair a Fair -15.7 11. El Centro, Calif. Slow - 1.5 Good + 3.7 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Good Nochg. Good + 2.0 San Francisco and Good - @5 Fair + 3.0 
Mount Clemens, Mich. Slow -30.0 Slow 10.0 Oakland, Calif. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Fair me Fair ~ ££ Santa Barbara, Calif. Good + 2.0 Good Nochg 
Cleveland, Ohio Fair Nochg. Good Nochg. Average Fair _Nochg. Fair + 2.2 
Columbus, Ohio Fair - $3 Good + sks 12. Vancouver, B. C. Fair - 3.3 Good , ee 
Dayton, Ohio Fair — 4.0 Fair —11.1 Victoria, B. C. Good + 5.0 Good + 5.0 
Toledo, Ohio Fair — 8.0 Fair —10.0 London, Ont. Good + 3.0 Good re 
Milwaukee, Wis. Fair — 3.6 Good Pca Ottawa, Ont. Good +20.0 Good +15.0 
Average Fair - 7.3 Fair — 7.6 Average Good + 6.2 Good +10.0 





“Nore: Figures for Texas cities, with the exception of Borger, from Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas. 
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HERE have been some changes in credit habits in 
the last four or five years. Fundamentally the 
principles of credit granting are the same. It is 
still based on the purchaser’s ability to earn and to pay. 
Not so long ago we found ourselves in a depression, and 
every merchant adopted a conservative credit policy—a 
shortening of credit terms. A few years ago, merchants 
started to feel optimistic about economic conditions, justi- 
fied, of course, by improved conditions, and adopted a 
liberal credit policy. 
Recently, the business horizon has become obscured, 





and, as a consequence, merchants have again adopted a 
more conservative policy. This conservatism, however, 
has not been applied to its fullest. I mean that, up to 
now, it has affected the terms granted on the sale of some 








Editor’s Note: 


This was an address before the meeting of 
the National Association of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers, Chicago, January 17. Evidently 
other organizations than credit associations are 
now taking an interest in credit methods. 








durable goods, and not on so-called. “soft goods.” ‘That 1s 
because there is not much changing in terms to be done on 
“soft goods”—they were short at the start. There is no 
doubt that credit habits will change, and will continue to 
change with current business conditions. 

It is indisputable that installment selling made a very 
fine record during the depression. Collection percentages, 
losses and re-possessions, were only slightly subnormal—a 
much better record than was made on regular thirty (30) 
day charge accounts. However, when these changes in 
credit habits take place, especially when we change from 
a conservative to a liberal credit policy; when we lengthen 
credit terms beyond the period of serviceability of the mer- 
chandise sold; when we overlook certain basic conditions, 
conditions which made the satisfactory showing possible; 
when we sell merchandise without a down payment, de- 
stroying the desire to own the merchandise because it cost 
nothing—THEN we are creating a different situation than 
existed in 1929, and it is a fallacy to anticipate that the 
same satisfactory record will be made in another depres- 
sion; I’m sorry, I should say, if this RECESSION in business 
continues. 

I know that you are particularly anxious to know about 
the wisdom of selling “soft goods” on a budget or install- 
ment plan. You are in the “soft goods” business, and I 
don’t blame you for being interested. In fact, you should 
be. It has been the major subject at the National Retail 
Credit Association and the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association Conventions for two years. 


New Credit Methods for 
Changing Credit Habits 


By FRED A. SMITH 
Credit Manager, The Fair Department Store, Chicago 


Two years ago the plan was in its infancy—-few stores 
had used the plan, and those few did not have figures of 
results that could be used as a guide. Well, the second 

; year was different. Some of the men in favor of the plan 

‘had figures. Of course, the usual opposition was there— 
but the ofposition consisted of just a dislike for the plan: 
“It was foolish and it was going to extremes.” Never- 
theless, a goodly number are selling “soft goods” on the 
budget plan today. 

When I said some men had figures, I know I aroused 
your curiosity. You would like to know something about 
them. I’m going to give a few to you that ought to help 
you decide whether you are for or against the plan. 

There was a time when such information was jealously 
guarded. The Fair furnished much information to trade 
associations, as well as to the Federal Reserve Bank, and 
it is our candid opinion that, contrary to erstwhile belief, 
we have actually benefited through the dissemination of 
information of this kind. But let me tell you about how 
we decided to sell “soft goods” on the installment plan 
before I give you the figures. 

We had the ten-payment plan for men’s clothing for 
several years. That is, a certain amount as a down-pay- 
ment, and the balance in ten weekly payments. We still 
have that plan because it has proved safe and satisfactory. 
YOU, OF COURSE, KNOW THAT WHEN THERE IS A SLOW- 
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ING UP IN BUSINESS, WAYS AND MEANS MUST BE FOUND 


TO KEEP UP SALES. "THAT IS THE TIME WHEN NEW 


PLANS ARE DEVELOPED AND TRIED. We concluded that 
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there was no more hazard in selling “soft goods” on the 
budget plan, than men’s suits and overcoats, as long as 
credit is granted on a sound credit basis. After all, men’s 
suits and overcoats are “soft goods,” so we adopted the 
Coupon Plan for selling miscellaneous merchandise or 
“soft goods.” 

Now I know it can be argued that if a sale on which 
you give 36 months to pay is obtained on a sound credit 
basis, there is no more hazard than on one granted on a 12- 
month basis or less. That reasoning is perfectly good, if 
you can predict economic conditions three years ahead. J 
am a believer in short-term credit. I believe in it because 
it is GOOD credit. A SHORTENING OF CREDIT TERMS IS 
NOW TAKING PLACE, AND THIS SHORTENING OF TERMS 
WILL MEAN SAFER CREDIT. 

If people will buy twenty-five, fifty and one hundred 
dollars worth of miscellaneous merchandise or “soft 
goods” on the Budget Plan, and pay 25 per cent down, 
and the balance in three equal monthly payments, will you 
tell me why it is necessary to offer a fifty-dollar chair, or 
a hundred-dollar bedroom suite with No down-payment, 
and twelve or eighteen months to pay. Changes in credit 
terms are by no means always forced by the consumer. 

Coupon Books are sold in amounts of $20.00 and over. 
A down-payment of 25 per cent is required and the 
balance in 30, 60, and 90 days. No carrying charge is 
added to any of our 90-day accounts. The Coupons are 
in denominations of 25c, 50c and $1.00. (See Figures 1, 
2 and 3.) If there is a small difference between the 
amount purchased and the Coupon, we give the difference 
in money. If there is a 25c difference, we give the cus- 
tomer a 25c Coupon. The Coupons buy any merchandise 
in the store including groceries and drugs, and may also 
be used in our Beauty Parlor. That gives you the cus- 
tomer operation of the plan. 


The accounting procedure is just as simple. The jour- , 


nal entry at the time of sale is a charge to the customer’s 
account, and a credit to the Coupon Reserve Account. 
As the Coupons are redeemed, i.e., as the customers use 
them, they are charged to the Reserve Coupon Account, 
and credited to Cash Sales. In order not to distort the 
comparative picture of cash sales you should, at the end 
of each month, transfer the total Coupons redeemed (or 
used) from Cash Sales to Deferred Payment Sales. 

The routine can also be made as simple as you wish. 
The Coupon Books should be issued from a central point, 
should be numerically controlled, and should be placed in 
custody of only certain persons. Of course, you should 
add details consistent with your general policy. 

The plan obviates the necessity for any credit office 
bookkeeping. There is no posting of items purchased— 
no return to stock when an applicant is rejected (yes, we 
do that occasionally )—just posting a charge for the book, 
and posting cash received. 

Oh, yes, those figures. One house using the Coupon 
Plan for selling “soft goods,” reported that in a period of 
II months, they sold approximately $240,000.00 worth of 
Coupons, and that the losses on that volume amounted to 
less than (I suppose you have already made your guess) — 
well, the losses were less than $1,000.00. 

Maybe some of that volume was obtained at the ex- 
pense of the 30-day accounts, but I think the results are 
amazing. 

Now let me say this. I am firmly convinced that the 
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success of ANY plan depends on how promptly you follow 
up your delinquent accounts—how rigidly your collections 
are controlled. 

Every merchant is keenly alive to competition—that 
word to the average merchant means only competing for 
sales. However, after you have successfully competed for 
the sale, you are just as much in competition for payments. 
Therefore, you should watch your accounts closely. Keep 
after them early and often, and make your customers real- 
ize that you want your money as promptly as other mer- 
chants. This can all be done courteously, and yet firmly. 


~~ Er 


Credit Control in the Food Business 
(Continued from page 9.) 


effective. The next step is a specially written letter and 
each case is treated according to its own characteristics and 
experience. 

At one time we used form letters for this part of the 
procedure, but these were discarded in favor of the more 
effective personal letter. Of course, where required, other 
methods are used, such as telephone calls, letters in plain 
envelopes, registered letters, special delivery letters, stick- 
ers and special notes on statements, etc., but in the main 
our regular collection system is adhered to, and the state- 
ment that it is effective is borne out by the fact that we 
collect 75 per cent to 85 per cent of our outstanding ac- 
counts each month. 


Perhaps I should mention here our method of analyzing 
the accounts for collection purposes. We have a large 
sheet divided into about ten columns on the left hand side 
of which is listed the total amount owing, and the name 
of the account. The other columns are headed with num- 
bers of the months (January—1, February—2, etc.) and 
the amount owing segregated into the necessary columns. 
Only accounts 60 days or over are included on the list, 
and it gives a complete and concise reference as to the 
exact status and age of each overdue account. 


The country stores present a slightly different problem, 
because the decision as to whether to grant credit is based 
almost entirely on the local manager’s personal knowledge. 
The amount of time that must elapse in the mail both 
ways is also a factor, and for our collection statements we 
use a sticker explaining the fact that the delay may be 
responsible for a statement not including a payment made 
during the last few days. 

The main difference in operation of country credit ac- 
counts, is that the bookkeeping is semi-decentralized. The 
statement ledger is posted at the market, but the loose leaf 
ledger is kept in the central office, and all collection state- 
ments and letters mailed from there. This establishes an 
automatic internal audit, but at the same time causes the 
lapse in time mentioned above. 

It often happens, too, that old customers expect credit 
accommodation far beyond the limits we are prepared to 
allow. It is our opinion, though, that strict rules apply 
in this type of business just as much as in the city, because 
if too much freedom is allowed, the privilege is invariably 
abused. This is poor business for the customer as well as 
the company, and results in hardship and dissatisfaction. 
The principles of credit and collection work in the coun- 
try in the food business, are, we contend, the same as in 
cities and towns, and differ only in degree of application. 
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responses received to our annual question: “What Is 
the Most Important Retail Credit Problem for 
1938?” The majority of answers, you will recall (70.6 
of them to be exact), for the second year placed “Credit 
Control” in first place. 
Many of the answers were printed in the last issue, 
and the balance of them follow: 


|: OUR January issue we published a résumé of the 


* * * * * 
“Safeguarding and Regulating Credit” 


The most vital credit problem, in my opinion, would 
be safeguarding and regulating credit for the coming year. 
In other words, to see that accounts are paid up promptly 
each thirty days, and to be more careful in extending 
credit on new accounts. During the last year, merchants 
have opened a number of new accounts due to the business 
pick-up, and we believe we will have to go in reverse and 
be more careful during the coming year.—M. Lipinsky, 
Credit Manager and Vice-President, Bon Marché, Inc., 
Asheville, N. C. 


* * * * * 


I feel that, in view of the general expectation for a busi- 
ness recession during the early months of 1938, which 
would necessitate in most cases a reduced income for the 
customer, it would be wise to work with the customer in a 
diplomatic way, of course, to keep him from overbuy- 
ing on a reduced income, should this occur, and becoming 
hopelessly involved as was the case in 1927-28. 

This would naturally tend to decrease sales volume to 
a certain extent during the early part of 1938, but I be- 
lieve it would be reflected in a more sound increase the 
latter part of 1938 after the customer became familiar 
with his ability to pay on his decreased income if such 
should be the case.—Cuas. E. Evans, Cashier, The Aug. 
W. Smith Company, Spartanburg, S. C. 


* * _ * * 
“Credit and Collection Control” 


Because of the uncertainty of business and the unem- 
ployment crisis, credit men are faced with two very seri- 
ous problems—the control of new credit business, and the 
collection of accounts receivable placed on the books dur- 
ing 1937. 

Credit was liberalized considerably in 1937, and much 
was extended on the basis of employment. Since a very 
large percentage of credit purchasers had no assets—noth- 
ing but a job—this in my opinion will be our biggest 
worry.—A. C. WeEHL, Manager, Credit Department, 
Gimbel Brothers, Milwaukee, Wis. 


” * * *“ * 


A survey of local conditions provides a colossal back- 
ground in granting credit, especially since Federal and 
Municipal Governments have been endeavoring to balance 
their budgets. 

An intelligent analysis of the applicant’s income is the 
best barometer to go by in extending credit. 1938 will 
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More About the “Most Important 
Retail Credit Problem for 1938 


prove a problem in granting credit unless caution is ad- 
vanced.—JosEPH E, HauGuey, Credit Manager, Hurley- 
Jones Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 

* * 7 * Ba 


Due to prevailing and, possibly, continued economic 
conditions, credit grantors should exercise extreme care 
in extending credit in 1938. Practice a courteous but 
most rigid follow-up of all delinquent accounts. Over- 
extension of credit I believe to be an outstanding prob- 
lem.”—Louis R. Getinas, Credit Manager, The 
Gamble-Desmond Co., New Haven, Conn. 


* * * x * 


“The Unemployment Situation” 


Undoubtedly “The Most Important Retail Credit 
Problem for 1938” is the Unemployment Situation. 
Credit as an ally to business has come into the picture so 
effectively that the element of credit touches all we are, 
all we do, and all we hope to have. 

In opening an account, and the same applies to estab- 
lished accounts, the customer has a paying position, and 
an excellent credit rating, whereas if that customer loses 
his job and becomes one of the unemployed, regardless of 
his or her past record, that condition is, I think, “The 
Most Important Retail Credit Problem for 1938.”— 
Haze M. Grove, Credit Manager, Ramsay Dry Goods 
Co., Joplin, Mo. 


. * * . * 

Credit is refused or extended to individuals. If the 
records show that John Doe is employed or engaged in 
business and pays his bills according to terms, he can be 
sold in keeping with his ability to earn. If the contrary, 
he should not be sold in 1938 or any other year until 
moral attitude, earning capacity and paying habits are 
favorably united—JoHN W. Sriers, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Houston Trunk Factory, Houston, Texas. 


* * * * * 


“Absolute Control of Each Account” 


From experience gained during 1937 in the retail credit 
field, it appears that ““The most important credit problem 
for 1938” would be absolute control of each individual ac- 
count, from the standpoint of both open accounts and in- 
stallment accounts—by selling merchandise on terms of 
ability of customer to pay as well as taking into considera- 
tion the customer’s equity in the article—C. JENSEN, 
Credit Manager, The Crews Beggs Dry Goods Co., 
Pueblo, Colo. 


s © = © @& 


“The Impending Danger of Credit 
Overextension”’ 


It seems to me that the most important problem for 
1938 is for the credit man to be cognizant of the impend- 
ing danger of overextension of retail credit at a time when 
it appears we may be going into a period of slight busi- 
ness recession. And for the credit man to be big enough 
to handle the situation in a level-headed manner so as not 
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to result in bad credit losses to his firm.—W™. E. Grass, 
Secretary, Cottrell Clothing Company, Denver, Colo. 
* * * #* # 


“A Gradual Shortening of Credit Terms” 


The most important problem confronting merchants 
and credit men (particularly in my line, automobiles, and 
in kindred time payment lines), is to keep old customers 
sold on their purchases made during the past year so as to 
hold repossessions down to a minimum. The character 
and credit risk involved in time payment sales during the 
coming year should be more thoroughly scrutinized and 
there should be a gradual shortening of credit terms.— 
FraNK G. Crark, Frank G. Clark, Inc., Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 

2 aa 2 

The greatest problem of the ligitimate, retailer selling 
soft merchandise will be that of convincing the public they 
are not entitled to refrigerator and automobile terms on 
soft merchandise.—A. H. Speer, Jr., Abe Klein’s, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 

7 « * * * 


“Wildcat Merchandising” 


There are many “Important Retail Problems for 
1938.” One of the greatest in my opinion is “Wildcat 
Merchandising.” Certain manufacturers and distributors 
are foisting upon the retail trade a wildcat system of 
merchandising designed to promote sales of their products. 
These wholesalers are usurping the prerogatives of the 
individual retailer, and substituting a system of hi-jacking 
similar to that used in the bootleg liquor traffic during 
prohibition. 


Another problem is canvassers or crews of questionable 
characters canvassing (honest men will not do this work), 
many of them with connections in several stores swapping 
orders. 


Trade-ins—stealing the customer’s trade-in and dispos- 


ing of it before sale is approved—the imaginary trade-in 
which you never get but on which you make an allowance 
to bolster up bad sales—taking worthless trade-ins for 
deposit and selling without deposit—long terms and low 
payment contracts. 

All of the above might be all right on “Wildcat Mer- 
chandising” but bad for legitimate business—-W™m. Art- 
KINSON, Credit Manager, W. L. Hurley Company, Cam- 
den, N. J. 


* *£* & & & 


“Continued Cooperation” 


Credit granters have again started on the road toward 
cooperation in terms and one of 1938’s most important 
problems will be to continue such cooperation until terms 
are once more brought back to the same sensible and 
profitable base upon which our present credit structure 
was built. Our customers must also be shown such terms 
are really in their best interests.”,—O. M. Prentice, 
Manager Credit Sales, David Spencer, Ltd., Victoria, 
B.C. 

* * * * o 
“To Reduce Installment Terms and Get Larger 
Down Payments” 

In order to answer your question, “What is the most 
important Retail Credit Problem for 1938?” I put it up 
for discussion at our noonday luncheon last Tuesday. 
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The question was discussed by credit men in all lines of 
business and it was the consensus of opinion that the most 
important problem is: 

First: To reduce installment terms and to get larger 
down payments. 

Second: To train the sales force to sell the consumer 
the commodity or service that he can pay for on his in- 
come.—G. A. Marsacnu, Credit Manager, City Water 
Board, San Antonio, Texas. 


* * * * * 
“Strengthening Terms” 


I feel that the most important retail credit problem for 
1938 is that of strengthening terms. In the last analysis, 
this problem is reduced to the question of what terms are 
conducive to a maximum sales volume with a minimum 
potential loss. 

Our National Association, as well as our various trade 
associations, has gone on record as favoring shorter term 
limits than have been the recent trend. It is now squarely 
up to the credit profession to foster term limits in keeping 
with sound credit principles—R. B. StoKkgs, Collection 
Manager, Banner-Whitehill, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

. = 6 es 


“Shorter Time On Installment Accounts’ 


Every retail merchant is in business for profit. The 
consistent endeavor of the entire community to obtain a 
larger deposit and shorter time on installment accounts— 
together with closer follow-up on all accounts—will in- 
crease profits. This, in my opinion, when followed dili- 
gently by all retailers—will solve “Our Most Important 
Retail Credit Problem for 1938.”—Muss M. Grace 
Dewey, Credit Manager, The Newman Dry Goods Com- 
pany, Arkansas City, Kan. 


* - * * * 
“Cutting Down Long Term Contracts” 


In my estimation there will be a lot of things happen- 
ing unless we credit men endeavor and succeed in cutting 
down long-term contracts and insist on a substantial down- 
payment. We must not sell credit but sell merchandise. 

Sound credit should be our watchword for 1938.—E. 
K. Barnes, Vice-President, First National Bank, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

* * * * * 
“To Create More Sales” 


I think the answer to “What is the most important re- 
tail credit problem for 1938,” is to create more sales and 
stimulate business for the firm we represent. 

No doubt there are a large number of good paying cus- 
tomers in your vicinity who are not on your books. New 
accounts can be established from this group by Special 
Sales Promotion. 

The field is large and by careful selection, we can main- 
tain the volume necessary for a good year in 1938.—C. V. 
SHaAw, Credit Manager, Denver Dry Goods Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

** © * *& 
“Cooperation and Development of Sane Credit 
Policies” 


Cooperation in the promotion and development of sane 
credit policies should be the keynote of our 1938 pro- 


gram. In cities where community credit policies have 
(Continued on page 26.) 












The Nation’s Collection Percentages-. 





















































































































































DEPARTMENT STORES DEPARTMENT STORES WOMEN’S SPECIALTY FURNITURE STORES 
DISTRICT (Open Accounts) (Installment Accounts) STORES (Installment Accounts) Y SI 
AND 
CITY 1937 1936 ‘1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 4q 
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| Lynn, Mass. 56.1 |57.2/55.0|545)55.1/54.0) — | — | —>-— | —] — Pm] mr] me] oO] oT 8-8 17201 9.3 141 | eal |- - 
Springfield, Mass. 57.5 |65.4 |49.7 |58.4 | 67.8 | 49.0 $16.6 |22.0)11.2}16.9 }22.3)11.6 51.7 |55.9 |47.5150.5)557 |45.4) — | —]}| — —|-8-|- 
Worcester, Mass. 449/455 |42.5145.0|51.0 |44.3}23.0|23.4|14.5 [24.6/25.7 |17.5 139.5 /41.2|22.21409|50.0/270} — | —| — —|-# | - 
New York City 47 1161.1 137.8 149.3 |64.8/37.9 116.6) 26.1)1 1.47164 )21.4)11.2)43.7/55.9/28.8/46.2)51.7 |308) — | — | — -| —|- a — 
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Cleveland, O. 47.1 |48.7|44.3]518/53.7/45.2018 | |26.6/1 1.3120.6/33.6|1 1.1 140.814 1.6/400]430 457 |41.0] 8.2 [13.2 | 7.2 | 99 1149/88 3751528 
Cincinnati, O. 49.7 |57.5|41.5}53.3|56.4 | 46.9 $14.6/17.9 | 9.6 114.9 |16.8 |13.4 144.3/49.6/38.0151.6|548)448) — | —| — |] —| - 7/55.9 169.0 
Columbus, O. 446)515|42.5}468/56.3)45.6911.3)12.8) 99 [12.7/13.0)124] — |47.3| — }51.3|53.3|45.4911.3|40.0| 89 112.7/450))) —|— 
Toledo, ‘O. 44.8/49.7 |444 147.3|55.2|469 115.5 |18.0 |13.9 17.3 /19.2/17.0 [59.0 |62.8)42.0/ 61.0/64.2/50.0}] — |15.6| — 113.7/208)16M%)/6001665 
6 Youngstown, O. 45.5 |45.9 /45.1 150.5 | 50.9 |50.1 $14.4 |15.3 113.4 116.9 | 18.4 |15.3 137.3 |}48.9 [25.7 145.0 |54.3 |35.6 J14.2 116.0 12.5 17.5 118.3 |6 —|-— 
Detroit, Mich. 53.8/67.1 |40.6} 54.3| 67.6 |38.9 $19.8 |224/13.4 |22.0)24.8/15 11449|52.5/37 1148.2)/55.4|446] — | — | —]| —| —| 904301770 
Grand Rapids, Mich. [43.4|46.3/40.4/470/523/430] — | — | —]| — | — | — §40.3/60.0/24.1/44.9/50.0/39.7114.5/185 |12.3 [16.3 | 213/10 -{- 
Milwaukee, Wis. 50.6|59.3}48.9 |53.6|60.9/52.018.9/19.5/18.4)18.5/21.7/17.5) — |500| — | — |527| — | —|87| —] —| 70 69.0}74. | 
Springfield, Ml. * 36.3 |52.8117.0 |35.0/52.6/18.4) — | —| —] — | — | — §30.0/32.0/280 ]32.2/34.4|30.0 [237 (36.8 |1 1.3 [21.4 |36.9)128N0/24.6 155.4 
Duluth, Minn. 42.3/49.3/35.4140.2/429|376] — |25.1) — | — |209| — [508/58.4/43.2]55.1|76.6/337} — | —| — | —| —|-i-] — 
St. Paul, Minn. 55.6 |60.0 |53.5 [54.7 |63.7/3957 — | —| —}| —| — | — 935.2/38.3 |32.0/46.1 526/397} — | —| —] —|] —|-i-] - 
Minneapolis, Minn. [66.5/72.3/60.7|65.9 | 72.0/61.7 $19.3 |23.6)12.2)18.9 |21.8 |12.4 [55.6 |58.7 |52.8/55.7 |58.9|525] — |95| — | — |109|/-B)-—]| — 
> Davenport, la. 57.2|64 5 | 50.0 [54.6 |58.7 |50.5716.8 |18.3)15.2 715.117.5128) — |39.1| — [50.2/52.5/480] — |15.1) — | — |168) 0) —| — 
Cedar Rapids, la. 525 /61.6/43.0/51.3/ 67.6 /46.9121.5|24.4/18.6 }29.2/31.4)270] —| —| —| —| —| —} —|—|—] -| -|4Fi-] - 
Des Moines, la. 38.7 |49.2/33.5)41.2/48.4/32.27 — j11.5) — | — [12.1] — [39.6/49.7/390/440)51.0}423] —| —| —]| —| -| Fi -] - 
Sioux City, Ia. 41.0 |50.3|36 8] 498/549 /41.0917.0|22.3)15.1}21.0/227|150] — |}420) —| — |440|} —-} —| —| —] —-| - i= 
Omaha, Neb. — |450| — | — |465| — | — |11.9| — |] —|119} — [408)/394)350}420|520/349] — | —| — | —| - —-j— 
8 Tulsa, Okla. 55.0 | 60.7/47.4) 61.3) 68.0/52.5}180 }23.8/11.5)21.0/21.1/11.0148.3/48.3/4831493/51.1}475}] —| —| —]—-|- — 
San Antonio, Tex. 43.0 |46.3 |40.0 1444 | 46.3|42.6710.1|10.5) 9.7 |10.8)10.9|10.4 146.7 |49.1 |45.0}47.8/48.4 |47.1 19.5 |10.5|8.0 113.4/17.7 0m | — | — 
Denver, Colo. 46.6) 48.1/41.3}49.3| 53.7 42.67 13.7 |14.3)12.0]15.7|17.1 | 128]42.8)44.4| 41.3}46.7/49.2) 44.2) 6.8 110.1/7 6 19.8 jl.) (baer — | — 
Q Salt Lake City, Utah 161.9) 69.7 |55.3} 60.3) 74.2/52.3}234/ 284/190 |294/398/189} —| —| —| —| —| —] —| —|—|-|- Fe 
Casper, Wyo. — {113.4} — | — 1090} — | —| —| —]| —]| —| — $445|50.0|39.0/39.5|47.0/320] —| —| —| —| - —j— 
10 Portland, Ore 39.3 }60.6|34.1}39.9/79.2/34.6 14.2)17.1 | 11.9 }13.7|17.3 13.0} —| — | — 141.0/458/358] — | — | — 110.3/31.0) 87 83°}127 
Spokane, Wash. 52.2/55.8 |48.7 [563 | 65.1 /47.5 }13.0 [15.1 |10.8 [13.7 [15.5 |1 1.9 139.5 /54.0 |25.1}39.1/52.0/262) —| — | — | —| —| #294307" 
Ouiionh Gale 45.9 | 53.7 |36.3/45.1 |55. 137.01 169 [279 13.0] 16.5 | 26.6 | 12.3 136.6|56.4 [27.5 | 36.8| 47.3/30.1 114.3 /26.0| 89 }14.1/272) | — | — 
Vice Angeles, Cait? | — | —| — |626/65.4/532] —| —| —| —| —| —] —| —| —|s27]s07|ses] —| —| —] —|-/#)-|- 
Santa Barbara, Calif. |5!.4 | 66.0 | 35.0}49.5/57.3/42.1] — | —| —| —| —]| — }57.5|68.1 |40.5]54.2/78.2\404] — | —| —| —|- —ji— 
Ottawa, Ont.® —|}| —| — |48.4/51.3/45.3) — | — | — 113.6/139/13937 — | — | — [345/390|3007 — | — | — 413.7] 1433 -} — 
12 Vancouver, B. C. 58.9 | 60.6 |57.2/66.4/668 |66.0 }23.3|27.2)19.4/25.4/32.8)18.1 143.0|45.0/41.0]46.8/487 |450] — |110| — — 150 —-i— 
Victoria, B. C. 654 |66.9/ 63.9] 62.9|639 |62.0118.9 |23.3)14.5}218)25.4)18.2] — 545) — | — |425) —}] —| —| —] -|- ae) toe 
© 1937 Figures not received at press time “Installment “Laundry 5Lumber 7Fuel uilders’ Su, 
* Open and Installment accounts combined 1Furriers 4Plumbing ®Paper and Paint 8Cleaning and Ptician 


= §=Forty-Nine Key Cities Cooperating with the Research Division§ United : 
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RES MEN’S CLOTHING AUTO A MISCELLANEOU 
7 Y STORES STORES SHOE STORES TIRES, GAS AND Ol s 
36 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 | 
Li wo Lo. | AV. | HI. | LO. | AV. HI. | LO. | AV. | HL | LO. fj AV. | HI | LO. | AV. | HL | LO. J AV. HI. | LO. | AV. | HL | LO. AV. HI. | LO.] AV.| HL {| LO. | 
—| ~71689172.1/72 8/7147 — | — |} — |] — [550] — | — {61.1} — | — 603) —|— —}] —]}] — | —)] — | — 970.0 J7107)6155168.0|75.4463 
8) -a| -} —F —] —) ee ad ol om al ad ot od 194.5] — | — 172.5] — 162.5)73.0 1520174.5 1770973981714 173.8869 
shim | - | — ls} —P—}—} —}-} -| -} -} -]-}-1-]| -P-] -—] —] —| — | —]e9.2]9672/51.05 730 | 7737452 
—|- —|-—-i-— — | — |440| — 158.4)66.8/50.0 |57.8/60.6)550} — | —| — | — |810) — 467.7 |7047)6505162.9 |7397/520 
—|- ~ — | — [66.0|1030/40.0 | 70.5|1060/41.0} — |51.0) — | — |465| — | — | — | — [565 /72.0|41.0167.0 |9067/46.0°} 75.0 |9767/4802 
—|-#| - - 117.0} — §51.0)847 |40.0 156.3] 838 |39.5}75.2)89.0|6151474/61.2/333) — |71.9| — 172.0/76.0|68.1159.6|6709360459 5 | 7608 51.0% 
— | ~-8g/615}937 |173.7}45.3 —|—]—]| —] — $57.6/643/51.0160.7/675|54.0) — — — 7753 90.05 65.05 76.2589 55 63, 
4.0110 5 - 12.7) — | — |48.0| — |429|51.3/34.6}] — |490|) — | — |490) — | — |89.0} — |905)93.0 |88.0} 427 | 520542 68 60.2/70.5* 46. 
—|-#| - - -} —| — | — 141.2|444/38.0] — |43.0)| — | — |43.0) — ]58.9|794/38.5] 62.2/83.6 409] 46.6 /51.95 413961 4 | 6285 600% 
1.1) 8 - — | — 134.9/35.0/32.7 324 |35.0/29.1— —| —| —| —| —| —] — | — | — ]825/837 [49.7] 4564.47.04 42 Su 46 28 56.2390 
—j|- ~ —}—F-—-}]—-] —-tPo-] -— lt} mee ol) od OH Od oO Oa I I OM 957.4 )59.2)55.6143.0 | 640%33001 42 3 | 53.7831.02 
i — | — | — 40.5144.6 136.3 146.9 |55.5|38.3 1464/51 .1 |420150.7 |584 1470) — | —| —} —| —| —F-—-] -]| -t-l il 
25i0me|—| —| — | — [40.3]44.2/35.0| 435]49.1/380] —| —| —] —|-—| —] —| -—| -—| -|-|-]-|] -|-I-|-|- 
LS|g | —| — (562) — $34.0/36.1/320138.5/41.3/357) — | —| —] —| -—| —|} —-}] —{|— |] —][ — 1] — 982238393614) 42 | 423] 4i9s 
30) pm] OP od oo 481 | [49.6] — 978-7 181.2) 455 181.8 85.6 }43.6) 72.0 1999143352) 72.0 | 98.941 41.29 
49\-B | —| — |658| — 136.2390 |33.6140.7/44.4;366) — | —| —}] —| —]| —] —]| — | — 467.3|70.0/647) — |584z) — [57.0 |577%|5047 
6.2} 9mm | — | — [695] — | — | —| —]| —| —| —] —| —/ -] ~—| - | -] —| —} —] — Jet] —] —| —| —} —)5508 — 
4.9 | 81888'37.5 1528 |80.1 138.0 142.8|84.9)/41 21448 | 87.6 |40.21569/61.7|52.1161.7/71.2)52.2) — | —| —} — |] — | — 76807) 7407521716607) 77.67) 5402 
_ 7/55.9 169.0 |81.5 | 56.6 438.5 | 40.5|36.5 147.8 | 53.6|42.0 163.7 | 68.8 | 58.7 |67.5/67.7 |6747 — | — | — | —]| —| — §57.2/73.5| 41.5] 60.5|729 | 56.0 
4souim™- | —| —| —| —] — |41.0| — Jai2iasol374} —| —}] —] —| —| -] —]| -—] -—] -]| -| -] -—| -—| -]| — [5204 - 
208/608! /60.0166.5| 74.1 |59.0 133.9 |35.2/32.61399/40.2:396], —| —| —]| —|] —] — | — |90.0)} — }440/52.0|36.0]77.1 |87.62)\ 66.5176 .3 | 8893 63.62 
18.316 Mama ee Mel de ee i ced i ted i Mee Md Mood Cady Bee Med Med Mo Mian 
— | -90/43.0 177.0) 95.0)61.0 151.5 |56.3/48.1 160. 5/65.6)54.0 152.4 |57.4 |47.5153.8 |580/496) — | —| —}—-|—}]—-t-] my} ard ad od 
—1|—j| — | — §51.4]89.0)27.7/688)1140\492) —| —| —} —|] —| —]F —]| —| — |] | —] — 999971200) 788479.2711300953,02 
0/690}74.1/80.2) 680 148,.0|482 | 460/52.7|54.0/48.0 [49.6 |55.5 |43.7|50.1/546/4577 —| —| —}] —| —|—] — j6904 —] — |96040 — 
0/24.6}55.4 |85.0/25.713 1.5;33.5|}29.5 1369 | 37.4 {36.3 137.0 |38.0 |36.0 35.1 |39.2/310 158.4) 81.0 | 4001 61.1 | 71.0/425162.8% 74.57) 53071 60.8/80.2448 27 
-}-/-| -]-| -] -—|—/40| -—T-[|-|-T-]-|-T-|-|-T-|-I-[T—-| —| — [$54|stogsaos 
-I—| —| — jorajecajapaiassizasians} —| — | —]—| —|—t- 1) -) inl loci iclctcl-l- 
}-}—| —]| — $726/950/50.2}] — |53.1] — |} — |70.0} — | — |730| — | — |290) — | — |34.1) — 768.12/9607/42.07] 643718807) 48 872 
0} —| — |50.5| — [518|53.0|50.7 |56.4/57.0|55.91 — | —| — | —| — | — [63.5/71.0|56.0]650|780 |520] — 6308 — | — {57 — 
-|-F\-|—|—| —] — [548] — }513/56.2\46.4] — Jago) — | — 570) - }] —| —| —] - —]} — 685) —| — |637| — 
—|-Bi— | — |51.1} — $45.0145.9 |40.0 144.4) 44.8)44.0143.0| 47.0/22.0/510/540)/480} — | —| —}] —| —| —-]} —-| —-—|] —] —|33H — 
-|\ 8 \-}-|-—] —] —|463] —] —|s20) — | — }420) —] — j4e0] — | —|] —| —] —] —] —] — |4304 —] —jaes! — 
—| | -| —| — | —]| — {505} — | — |sa6| — | — | —| —]| —]} —| —] —| —| —] —| —| —] —| —| —-]-|_-|{ — 
- ve Gol Mee Geet Oe i a Re Mel et Roe Med Med Ga ee oe = = oe = 
17.70 | — | — 79.2] — | — |396| — | — |425| — | — [520] — | — |51.0] — | — | —| — | —| —/ —]} —} —]} —]| ~-]| —|{ — 
11.1 /88P — | — 114." — 1465/487144.41460/49.2|428145.9 151.8 |40.1144.0|484/39.6) — |780| — | — | — | — ]67.5|7498/37.09167.1 7006508 
= —~{ —| — | — 760.2/755|45.0|590/76.0 |420] — |79.3) — }55.9/73.3\3857 —| —| —| —| -|-—-I-|-|I-IL-|I-I|- 
ser eai272izeot —| —| -|—| -|-—T-|-|]-[T-|-!-!-|-[-I-!|-I-I-I-|-I[-[-[- 
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(272) 4 | —- | — | — | — 1360 |53.2/32.8 |38.6 148.8 /35.3 1423/63.0 |400143.2/63.6/399} —| —| —} —|-—-|—-}—-|—-|—-]-|-|- 
- }-} —|413) —] —]}] —] — 53.9/57.3/51.6) — | — |] — [561/638/53.27 —| —| —}] —| —| —]} —]| —] — 181088 “he 
= —~|—| —| — [69.7|769 |65.0}654 | 80.2| 46.0 152.7|61.3|44.5 1459 |549 |395} — | — | — | — | — | — $649) 76)1'5|574957.113) 74 1) 47:08 
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A Practical Statistical Control 


For Installment Accounts 


By RICHARD M. MILLER 
Credit Manager, The Killian Company,* Cedar Rapids, lowa 


T THE present time there seems to be a lack of 
A adequate statistical control among retail stores do- 
ing an installment business as far as the maturity 

analysis of their deferred payment accounts is concerned. 
It is my opinion that the so-called collection percentage 
now widely used by retail stores (figured on the basis of 
outstandings at the beginning of the month and divided by 
collections during the month with down payments in- 
cluded) does not reveal an exact measurement of the out- 
standing installment debt. That is, the dollar amount 
or percentage of that portion of the deferred payment ac- 











Editor’s Note: 


This article is from an address before a 
Credit Management Division Session of the 
27th Annual Convention of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, New York City, Janu- 
ary 31—February 4, 1938. 

It is reproduced here through the courtesy 
of J. Anton Hagios, Manager of the Credit 
Management Division of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. 








counts receivable asset which is tied up indefinitely and 
uncollectible for a given period depending on the length of 
the contract involved. 

Practically every other type of business establishment 
engaged in consumer financing maintains a more scientific 
record showing a breakdown of the accounts as to maturi- 
ties and payments. These records are generally kept on a 
daily, monthly, or quarterly basis as the particular case 
may require. 


For example, a well-known finance company controls its 
collection operation of installment payments as follows: 


(1) The amount of installments unpaid are accumulated 
and segregated under the month in which they appear 
past due. Based on notes receivable outstanding, this 
company arrives at the percentage that is under 30, 
30 to 60, and over 60 days past due. 


(A) Example at September 30, 1937: 
Amount of receivables out- 


RANE occccassees $400,000 
Unpaid but due in Septem- 

> nares 7,000 1.75% 
Unpaid but due in August, 

meet ee 200 0.05% 


Unpaid but due prior to 


FEE, TROT wccncnnn 50 0.01% 


*The Killian Company has been a member of the National 
Retail Credit Association almost since its inception. 
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(2) The number of accounts delinquent 5 to 30 days and 
over 30 days past due at the end of each month are 
related to the total number of accounts outstanding. 
(B) Example at September 30, 1937: 


Number of accounts outstand- 


Ah CTR, ETT PS 1,500 
Unpaid but due by September 
4... gee ee 158 10.5% 


Unpaid but due prior to Sep- 


ee 9: ae 5 00.31 


I believe I can say, without fear of contradiction, that 
very few retailers indeed have so far made a detailed 
analysis of outstanding deferred customers’ obligations, 
such as is now being done in the finance company field. 
One reason for the lack of this type of analytical control 
is undoubtedly due to the fact that the volume of the 
retailers’ deferred payment business has been relatively 
small in comparison to the total accounts receivable on 
their books. The deferred payment business of the retail 
store, however, is growing at a considerable rate and, ac- 
cordingly, the relation of deferred payment accounts re- 
ceivable to the current working capital requirements be- 
comes a matter of more vital concern for the financial 
officer of the retail store. 


Bad debt losses and repossessions in connection with the 
retail deferred payment business have been relatively 
small, and yet practically all of the present day deferred 
payment account analysis and statistical control methods 
in the department store field emphasize virtually these 
two phases only. The deferred payment business as a 
whole is generally considered profitable because a carry- 
ing charge is levied and because bad debt losses are rela- 
tively small. / 

But little or no consideration has been given in the past 
to the increased cost of carrying deferred payment ac- 
counts on your books incurred when working capital is 
tied up for a long period in deferred payment accounts 
receivable. Jt is a well known fact that this cost increases 
in proportion to the length of the contracts involved. The 
retailer’s profit is derived from selling merchandise on a 
reasonable, maintained mark-up and rapid turnover of 
inventory. In order to be considered a satisfactory opera- 
tion, the accounts receivable should have a turnover equal 
to, or, if possible, greater than the inventory turnover, 
and any lag occasioned by deferred payment accounts in- 
creases the cost of business and thus is bound to result in 
a reduction of the net profit to the store. 

The various systems now used for aging accounts re- 
ceivable control the lag on regular 30-day charge accounts. 
They do not, however, seem to me to be an adequate con- 
trol of the cost arising from merchandising capital being 
invested in deferred payment accounts. 
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Inadequacy of Collection Percentages 

‘The Credit Department has. supervision of the accounts 
receivable operation and thus should have available at all 
times a scientific statistical control showing exactly what 
proportion of its deferred payment outstandings can be 
liquidated within a given period of time. A maintained 
deferred payment collection percentage of 18 per cent or 
20 per cent, which includes down payments and collections 
on past due payments, does not give the true picture of the 
status of the store’s long term outstandings. 

For instance, a store might undertake a large scale 
furniture promotion during a certain month. The down 
payments secured from this business alone would under- 
mine the comparison of deferred payment collection re- 
sults with that of any other month, or for that matter, 
with an average for other stores in your community. 

To eliminate such obvious shortcomings of the present 
method and to obtain a better picture, a different analysis 
of the deferred payment collection operation is suggested 
for wider adoption in the retail merchandising field be- 
cause it will show accurately, as of a given date, all future 
commitments on deferred payment accounts arranged ac- 
cording to maturity dates of payments which involves only 
a simple tabulation. The statistical control system we 
have just introduced in our store gives us the picture out- 
lined in Tables A to C. 


Table A shows only two columns for the 1-6 months 
maturity classifications which is all we require. For stores 
doing a large deferred payment volume, however, it might 
be desirable that a special column be provided for each of 
the six months. You will note that we have also included 
a miscellaneous column in which we enter tentatively all 
deferred accounts on our books pending definite settle- 
ments of terms with customers. 


Table B furnishes the financial officer of the store de-. 


tailed information as to the amount of funds available at 
given intervals and also a reliable index for the non-liquid 
asset account. 

Because of the nature of the promises to pay—deferred 
payment accounts are nothing more than a series of time 
notes—they are subject to constant change and for closer 
day to day supervision, a second analysis is suggested as a 
supplement to the first. 

The outstandings in Table C are determined at the 
close of each month’s business. When a cashier takes a 
down payment she marks it as such. The other three 
classifications of payments are segregated by the biller at 


the time of posting and a daily total of each is maintained 
for the purpose of control. 


Possibilities of Proposed Control 

If this suggested statistical device outlined here were 
widely adopted in the department store field, stores would 
have an important and much needed control which would 
furnish them these pertinent facts: (a) the average main- 
tained down payment on the sales for the period (in 
many cases this percentage alone justifies the time and 
expense of the report and comes as a revelation to execu- 
tives, who without a hard and fast rule feel that they 
maintain a good average per cent of down payment) ; 
(b) the efficiency of the Collection Department for the 
month on past due balances; (c) the bad debt and repos- 
session probability; (d) the trend of the type of credit 
risks being accepted by the Credit Department; and (e) 
the efficiency of the collection follow-up system. 

But this isn’t all. In addition, it would furnish such 
statistical organizations as the Credit Management Divi- 
sion of the N. R. D. G. A. (and the Research Division 
of the N. R. C. A.), for instance, a standard denominator 
for compiling an accurate and authoritative deferred pay- 
ment collection index for the department store field which 
would enable member stores to gauge their own individual 
operating results accurately with those of other stores in 
their community, region, or with the country as a whole. 


The new deferred payment collection control would 
eliminate eventually the currently used “collection per- 
centage” index based on the ratio of monthly collections 
to outstandings which is so often influenced by radically 
variable factors that it has virtually little if any practical 
value for comparison purposes. In view of the growing 
importance of installment selling and its influence on our 
national economic system, we are today not only inter- 
ested in the trend of business conditions as reflected by 
monthly deferred payment collection experiences but in the 
measurement of the outstanding installment debt as well. 


Reaction to Proposed Plan 
The following are some reactions secured in connection 
with this proposal of developing a new statistical control 
for the deferred payment collection operation from sev- 
eral members of the Credit Management Division: 
Mr. Charles W. Harvey, Credit Manager of Gilchrist 


Company, Boston, Mass., gave us his views as follows: 


There are strong reasons to support the theory that de- 
tailed information about outstanding installment receiv- 
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*This classification is for disputed accounts, those where terms have not as yet been set, etc. 





tFor large volume stores it is recommended that a classification be made for each of the first six months. 
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Tabints Denegenehonter Seems ane 





Bag es. Per Cent Amount 
me - ie 34.91 —- $ 96,003 
4-6 27.01 74,277 
7-9 15.95 43,863 
10-12 9.39 25,822 
13-15 3.98 10,945 
16-21 3.25 8,938 
22-26 1.59 4,372 
27 and Over 1.20 3,300 
Past Due 2.00 5,500 
Miscellaneous 72 1,980 
$275,000 


ables be computed, particularly when the accounts receiv- 
able asset is sizable as compared with merchandise in- 
ventory. 

Analysis of down payments may lead executives to 
change their policies and views in connection with the 
practice of granting no down payment or very small down 
payments. 

Take the case of electric refrigerators. A certain store 
found that within a period of 60 days from date of pur- 
chase, customers returned 314 times as many refrigerators 
where terms of no down payment were involved as com- 
pared with a $5.00 down payment. The retailer elimi- 
nated the no down payment feature, substituting a $5.00 
initial deposit and did not find that it affected adversely 
his sales volume but it did reduce the returned goods 
nuisance as well as save substantially on handling and 
delivery. 

In another case, careful attention was given to the pro- 
cedure used by charge interviewers in ascertaining the 
amount of down payment. By changing interviewers’ 
phraseology so that customer was asked how much down 
payment she would like to make—rather than stipulating 
the exact amount—and by changing the method of adver- 
tising terms, this retailer likewise increased money col- 
lected on down payments without apparently affecting 
sales volume. 

When it comes to comparing installment maturities 
with actual payments, among other things, these figures 
enable an organization to evaluate more accurately the 
efficiency of their collection department, and should be 
helpful in establishing a satisfactory policy regarding 
terms. 

I don’t believe they are particularly necessary as far as 
regulating expense is concerned for in most instances the 
longer the time taken for payment the larger the amount 
of carrying charge collected. Furthermore, in most retail 
stores the carrying charge rates are high enough to cover 
the cost of handling installment accounts including inter- 
est on money invested but eliminating heat, light, and 
rent, and to leave a small profit besides. 

There is always the danger in analysis work of this 
nature of expending considerable effort and expense in 
developing accurate figures and then not applying them. 
Where volume justifies it and if properly applied, it would 





Table C: Monthly Ratio of Collections to Outstandings 


~ Down 

Payment 
1/1/38 Outstanding 5,500 
1/31/38 Collections 5,000 1,500 
Per Cent 15%* 27.2% 


seem that these statistics should be worth while and I ‘eel 
that the subject is one which should be thoroughly de- 
bated at an early meeting. 


Mr. Edgar I. Amthor, Director of Accounts, L. Bam- 
berger & Company, Newark, N. J., wrote to us as follows: 


Down Payment: The average per cent of down payment 
received each month may have some merit for retailers who 
are lax in their down payment requirements. For in- 
stance, where no down payment is required, on certain 
types of merchandise, or because the customer objects to 
the payment, or where the down payment is a matter of 
bargaining with the customer. Since such retailers are in 
the very great minority, there seems to be little merit in 
asking every retailer to submit such figures each month. 

A down payment should be required with every new 
account and should not be below an established minimum 
per cent for the various types of merchandise. Assuming 
such a basis, however, the carrying charge which should 
also be required for the extension of time, should be suffi- 
cient to protect the balance if the credit risk has been 
properly checked. 

Aging: The statement that various aging systems now 
used for determining the status of deferred payment ac- 
counts receivable “do not seem to be adequate” is very 
much open to question. There are quite a few adequate 
aging systems for accounts which have been installed by 
nationally known certified accountants. They are used as 
a basis for establishing reserves and at the same time re- 
flect the liquidity of the accounts. 

There seems to be little if any merit in breaking down 
the delinquency into periods beyond six months or pos- 
sibly 12 months. We prefer to place in one group all 
delinquencies of more than six months on our contract 
accounts. For some years delinquencies extending beyond 
six months have averaged less than 10 per cent of our 
outstandings on contract accounts. 

Frequency of Data: A lending organization needs to 
know the amount of funds available for lending each day 
but what merit would such daily figures have for the re- 
tailer? His monthly collection figures tell him within a 
comparatively small amount what he can expect to col- 
lect in other months on the same type of business provided 
terms are not changed and also provided there is not a 
sudden downward change in business conditions. In the 
latter event no previous calculations are going to be very 
helpful to him in collecting outstandings. 

Of course, if the primary thought is a probable shortage 
of working capital, that is best secured by limiting the 
amount of merchandise which may be sold during any 
period on deferred payment terms. 


From a store on the Pacific Coast: 


In regard to the suggestion of establishing a new sta- 
tistical control for installment collections, I would say 
that undoubtedly such a system would give more pertinent 
information regarding the condition, performance and ex- 
pectancy of an installment department. And yet, the ex- 
pense and routine necessary to accomplish such an analysis 

(Continued on page 30.) 


| Payments | 2 
| Current | Anticipated Total 
38,500 ~ 231,000 “275,000 
37,125 5,875 49,500 
96.4% 2.5% | 18-% 





*Per cent of total sales for the month. 
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Konference i Minneopolis 


Der skall halles ett utmark, storarat kredit konference 
i Minneopolis. 

Minneapolis, city of lakes, parks, and fine Scandinavian 
stock, has in the sentence above told you that it is to be 
host to a very fine convention. 

The convention is that of the Sixth District, National 
Retail Credit Association, to be held here at the Curtis 
Hotel on February 21st and 22nd. 


Under the guiding hand of Ralph Cornelison, Sixth 
District President, several committees have organized a 
mighty fine conference. There follows an outline of the 
program : 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 20: 
Registration and Welcoming Out-of-Town Guests. 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 21: 
9:15- 9:45 Frank Caldwell, Secy.-Mgr., Associated 
Credit Bureaus, St. Louis, Mo. 
“What the Associated Credit Bureau Is 
and Does” 
10:00-10:30 E. L. Olrich, President, Munsingwear 
Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn. 
“The Credit Sales Department—Or Is 
It?” 
10:45-11:15 Edward Meier, Credit Mgr., Marshall 
Field and Co., Chicago, Ill. 
“Hi-Speed Collections From Low-Pressure 


Methods” 

1:30- 5:30 Group Meetings 

8 :30- Dinner and Entertainment at the Cocoanut 
Grove 


TueEspAy, FEBRUARY 22: 
9:45-10:15 H. A. Allbright, Secy.-Treas., Winnipeg 
Supply and Fuel Co. Winnipeg Canada. 
“The Work and Objectives of the Credit 


Grantors Association in Canada” 


10:30-11:00 H. J. Seesel, President, Field, Schlick Co., . 


St. Paul, Minn. 
“The Credit Man—Clerk or Executive” 
11:15-11:45 Oliver S. Powell, First Vice-President, 
Federal Reserve Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
“Retail Business in the Northwest as 1938 
Opens” 
1:30- 2:00 J. Gordon Ross, President, National Re- 
tail Credit Association, Rochester, N. Y. 
“The National Association” 
2:00- 2:30 Election of Officers and Directors 
3:00- 5:30 Store Visits 
7:00- 9:00 Banquet 
9:00-12:00 Dancing 


The program committee includes: M. J. Solon, Day- 
ton Co.; Henry Hoklas, The Young Quinlan Co.; Ben 
Collins, Warner Hdwe.; Herman Meder, N. W. Natl. 
Bank; and Vic Chamberlain, Boyd Motors. 

With Education the by-word of the conference, all com- 
mittees worked with the thought, “What can our com- 
mittee do to assist our delegates in gaining the latest, up- 
to-the-minute, 1938 news concerning Retail Credit?” 

With that thought in mind, discussion group chairmen 
organized a series of important questions to be answered. 
The group chairmen, headed by O. J. VanLander, J. W. 
Thomas Co., are David Bolen, Younker Bros., Des 
Moines, Ia.; H. R. Amos, Magee’s Inc., Lincoln, Neb. ; 
Harold Pederson, Bolton Swanby Co., Duluth, Minn.; 
Frank Bartels, S. C. Gas & Elec., Sioux City, Ia.; Irving 
Weber, Sidwell Dairy, Iowa City, Ia.; Del Clinton, 
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Hawthorne Fuel Co. ; Gus Sandberg, Boutell’s; and H. L. 
Kendrick, Young-Quinlan Co. 

The first man to meet most delegates will be Ray 
Mularkey, J. B. Hudson Co., of the welcoming com- 
mittee. He will introduce the delegates to W. W. Fisk 
of the Curtis Hotel. Mr. Fisk, registration chairman, 
will check their room reservations and ask them to see the 
credit exhibits at the hotel or go on one of the trips 
through some of the Minneapolis stores. Gordon Grant 
of Carr’s heads the exhibitor’s group and Carleton Wildes 
will supervise the store visits. Miss Lily Persons, Ply- 
mouth Fur Company, and Mrs. Clara Haney of Herz- 
berg’s Inc., Omaha, Neb., are going to take good care of 
the ladies. They have planned a breakfast meeting for all 
women in attendance at the conference. 

Minneapolis is counting on a large delegation from all 
representative cities in the Sixth District. Won’t you 
attend? You are certainly welcome; we would like to 
meet you.u— The Committees. 


~er 
Ten Leading States in Membership 
(As of January 31, 1938) 


CALIFORNIA 1,364 Trxas 644 
San Francisco 430 Dallas 136 
Los Angeles 383 Houston 128 
Oakland 348 San Antonio 110 

Missouri 1,196 OrEcoNn 593 
St. Louis 564 Portland 255 
Kansas City 410 *Eugene 149 
Jefferson City 73° *Salem 134 

New York 1,118 TENNESSEE 466 
New York City 907 Nashville 218 
Rochester 77 Memphis 155 
Schenectady 32 Chattanooga 51 

PENNSYLVANIA 1,108 | CoLorapo 462 
Pittsburgh 742 Denver 400 
Reading 120 Colorado Springs 21 
Philadelphia 64 Pueblo 20 

OHIo 895 WASHINGTON 419 
Cleveland 509 Spokane 251 
Akron 179 Seattle 62 
Cincinnati 32 Tacoma 39 





*Eugene largest National Unit in proportion to popu- 
lation—Salem next largest. Associate memberships not 


included. 


Membership Blank 


National Retail Credit Association 

1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

I hereby apply for one year’s membership in your 
Association, subject to acceptance by you and by 
your recognized unit in this locality. I enclose $5.00 
which I understand entitles me to all the privileges 


of membership, including a year’s subscription to 
“The Credit World.” 





CHESS HESEHSESSEKC SO CEC CHSC ROHOSHECS CS EHEH OR OH ESS EES 


NE oid 66500660 cn0cc cn sutwkwaadens 
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HE nation-wide annual credit study for 1937 con- 

ducted by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

Commerce, in cooperation with the National Re- 
tail Credit Association, is now under way. This yearly 
study, which is the twelfth in a series, will make available 
information upon installment sales not heretofore com- 
piled. A substantial amount of information is also being 
collected upon credit extended and collections for regular 
charge accounts. 


The schedule, which has been critically examined by a 
large number of leading business men and students of 
credit, was mailed during the months of January and 
February to about 14,000 leading credit granting stores in 
14 lines of trade in 88 American cities well distributed 
throughout the country. The lines of trade being covered 
are: 


Automobile. Heating and plumbing. 
Automobile tire and acces- Household appliance. 

sory. Jewelry. 

Coal, fuel oil and wood. Lumber and building mate- 
Department store. rial. 

Furniture. Men’s clothing. 
Grocery. Shoes. 
Hardware. Women’s specialty. 

The importance of these 14 trades is evidenced by the fact 
that they account for over two-thirds of the total volume 
of credit sales in the country. 

It is urged that all members of the National Retail 
Credit Association in any one of the above named trades 
fill out the coupon at the bottom of this page, mail it to 
their Association office, and cooperate in the study. 

In view of the national interest in installment selling, 
as evidenced by the conferences held by the President with 
leading business men in all kinds of business, the study we 
are making of installment sales is especially pertinent. 
You as credit merchants know the dearth of statistical 
material available on this subject. We believe, after the 
results of this study have been completed, that we shall 


Installment Data to Be an Important 
Part of 1937 Annual Credit Study 


have factual, reliable and valuable data relating to this 
highly important phase of retail distribution. 

Naturally the value of both our Retail Credit Survey 
and our Installment Study will increase materially with 
the number of retail credit merchants who send us their 
credit experience. It is our hope that we shall be able to 
show data for cities, regions, and for the wide area which 
our list of 88 cities covers. 

Consider how much the retail credit merchant can bene- 
fit from this study. He can check the soundness of his 
own operations, by kind of business, with the average ex- 
perience of those in the same line of trade. It shows him 
the percentage of total sales made on an open and install- 
ment credit basis; the promptness with which customers 
are paying open and installment accounts; the losses suf- 
fered by retail credit merchants from bad-debts, and the 
effect of the combination of these factors. For example, 
the Retail Credit Survey for 1936 showed that install- 
ment sales for all reporting stores increased 25 per cent in 
1936 over 1935 with an estimated 1936 total of $4.5 
billions. Open account sales, which accounted for the 
bulk of credit sales, were 15 per cent higher in 1936 than 
in 1935. Cash sales had increased by 11 per cent. Collec- 
tions were better in 1936 than in 1935, which means re- 
duced costs to the merchant. A vast improvement was 
shown in bad-debt losses with the figures for some trades 
indicating the lowest bad-debt loss ratio since 1929. 

The management of credit situations and problems 
which are based upon factual materials, supplied through 
research, should, to a large degree, result in reducing cer- 
tain wastes which have too long characterized some phases 
of credit and financial management. 

Credit, in one form or another, is granted today by ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of all retail stores and about 32 
per cent of all retail sales are made on this basis. You, 
as a retail credit merchant, can aid considerably in help- 
ing us present to you data that should enable you to view 
the credit situation more clearly, further your customer- 
store relationship by increasing on a sound basis your 

(Continued on page 31.) 


Name of concern - jatinvceastntaerepiiptaniiinismantiton 


Street address - . sects direst erin cereet ees teeta cnenicenateeitar aida tema iain eine ns 
Oty «.-..... acne cmemenceneee penne scennweesnesone State ~..--..- 
Detents Bled 6h WOGRRON onc nccncnecccneccennceemnenesnnsegnennnim 
Will you submit information for the full years of 1936 and 1935 on the following subjects: 


1. Net sales on cash, open credit, and/or installment credit sales 


2. Net losses from bad debts on open credit sales _._..-.~.--~~- 


%. (a) Accounts receivable outstanding on the first of each month on open credit ~-~-------~--- 


QS 


(b) Amounts collected during each month on open credit accounts receivable —__........~.-- 


installment accounts receivable __...... .--_. 
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on installment sales ~......~--~-- 


Form for use in supplying 
data for the U. S. Retail 
Credit Survey 
a 


Under auspices of U.S. 
Department of 
Commerce 


Fill in and mail to 
Research Division, Na- 
tional Retail Credit Asso 
ciation, St. Louis, Mo. 


The CREDIT WORLD 
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1 Prefer This Method of Collection 


(Continued from- Page 3.) 


value of using your local Association preliminary to an 
attorney, entirely apart from the fact that it aids in pre- 
serving the good will of your customer in those cases 
where you desire to do so. The thought, briefly, is that 
suit or the threat of suit, is the last recourse that you 
have. Common sense demands that you should utilize 
every means at your disposal before resorting to the ulti- 
mate. Here is a definitely worth-while, constructive and 
economical step that to my mind should always be a 
“must” in every retail credit and collection policy. 

I understand from the Manager of our local Adjust- 
ment Bureau that Corresponding Bureaus all over the 
country are rapidly becoming more closely knit into a co- 
hesive force than ever before in their history. Education 
and exchange of views are being featured under a new 
management. Individual local problems are submitted 
generally for advice and in the interests of a closer un- 
derstanding between Bureaus. Inefficient or disinterested 
mediums have been ruthlessly weeded from the Roster. 
All of which gives definite promise of high efficiency and a 
correspondingly high return on our delinquent items. 

Of course, it is always unwise to attempt to point out 
the way to Utopia, but I feel sincerely that with the re- 
tail merchants of the country cooperating more fully 
through their local Collection Bureaus, the net result is 
bound to be a very decided decrease in the birth rate of 
those unpleasant little Problem Children that I mentioned 
at the beginning of this article. 





Speed Up Your Collections 


(with these 288 proven collection plans and © 


schemes) 


Cut Your Office Overhead 


(with these 42 tried and tested office short 
cuts) 


Locate Your Skips 
(with these 51 tracing tricks) 


All of the above are found in 


“PROVEN PLANS TO SPEED COLLECTIONS AND TIMELY 
TIPS TO TRIM OFFICE OVERHEAD” by David Morantz, 
president, Retail Credit Association, Kansas City, Kansas, with 
a record of 25 years’ experience in collecting money and retain- 
ing good will. 
In addition, it contains 470 collection paragraphs, classified ac- 
cording to appeals to pride, fear, sense of fairness, etc., and 
numbered for convenient use—including 147 attention-getting 
collection letter openers and 204 successful coin-coaxing closers; 
ways to use the telephone to r ~*: collections; 4 ways 
to locate debtor’s job; an effective plan to collect from farm- 
ers; how to get the money on bad checks; and a wealth of 
other material along the same line. 


You also get a Letter and Paragraph book (loose le with 
full instructions on how to use it, as well as a unique Supple- 
ment and Idea File providing a convenient place for your new 
ideas, clippings, etc. 

This wealth of tested, successful, cash-producing collection and 
time-, labor-, and postage-saving ideas, plans and letters is 
yours at the unbelievably low price of $5.00. 

~ sooner you send for it, the sooner you can start using it 
h your business to speed up your collections, cut your over- 
ead and locate your skips. 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


————————— 
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These “Polite 


Persuaders” Collect! 
Read This Letter: 





EROY T STRATTON vice reamoent CLORGE w POPLE Peesoens 


National Retail Credit Association 
St. Louis 


Missouri 
of collection procedure is vital. 


‘ou ver: 


considerably* 


cost $2.00. C 
iately on receipt of bill 


RS: MAK 





FLUSHING CEMETERY 





January 25th, 1938 


Gentlemen: ATT Mr Crowder 


In our particular business the moot 


To-day we received a reply to a bill mailed out with 

the "Please!" sticker pasted on it. 

surprise the full amount was enclosed with this remark: 
{ u sf much for your dignified reminder that 

I owed this bill. The enciosed check saves ay mind 


Enclosed was a money order for $58.00 which might not 
have been forth coming for months, probably longer. 
These stickers have worked wonders with us. They are, 
as the debtor states above, “dignified” and in addition 
the simplest and most convenient form of reminder. 
Before you discontinue these please send us 1 

- © cover same wi 


Yqurs very truly, 


CZ S, ERY ASSOCIATION 


Superintendent 


Operating Under The Perpermal Care Plan 





conservative type 


To our complete 


000 to 
1] be mailed immed- 








And Here Is 





the Sticker 
That Did It! 


..The “Please” stick- 
er, shown at the right, 
is the one mentioned 
in Mr. Schultheis’ let- 
ter. It is one of the 
old “National” series 
of “Polite Persuders” 
which we had discon- 
tinued. 


But our members 
wouldn’t let us dis- 
continue them! They 
kept on ordering! 











Kemind You-- 


that this account 
has probably been 
overlooked and 
we'll appreciate 
your remittance. 
Thank You! 


























Please / | 


NOW that we've 
reminded you, 
won’t you send 
us a check— 
please? 

Thank You! 








Two 
“Stand-Bys” 
Retained 


So, to meet the de- 
mand, we have ord- 
ered a new supply of 
the two stickers shown 
here and will continue 
them because they are 
so successful. Price, 
$2.00 per 1000. 


National Retail 
Credit 
Association 


1218 Olive St. Louis 
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CREDIT DEPARTMENT LETTERS 






By DANIEL J. HANNEFIN 
vv 


ONTH after month, on this page, we have 

M been preaching the necessity of prompt 

collections and that one of the reasons 

why collections are slow in,some stores is that they 

don’t start their collection machinery in motion un- 
til an account is sixty days past due. 

We’ve been telling you that, if your terms are 
that all purchases are due on the first of the month 
and past due on the tenth of the month following, 
your collection procedure should start the moment 
an account becomes overdue. This, we have always 
claimed, is the way to build a fast collection turn- 
over. 

And now we have proof of our claims! The 
John Taylor Dry Goods Company of Kansas City 
has what is probably the highest collection turn- 
over among department stores of the country. 

H. J. Burris, Manager of Monthly Charge Ac- 
count Sales for the Taylor store, has sent us his 
complete collection procedure. So complete is it 
that we have obtained his permission to reproduce 
it in the March issue, as a separate article. Watch 
for it and read it. You'll find it well worth your 
while! 

Soliciting new charge accounts is usually a cut- 
and-dried affair. Someone gets out a letter and 
then the store staff waits for customers who do 
not materialize. Usually the letter is faulty and 
lacking in appeal. A different kind of solicitation 
letter is shown in Figure 1. Please note the digni- 
fied wording of this letter, and the application card 
(Figure 2) which accompanies it. 

One of the hardest letters to write is one which 
will “turn down” the applicant for credit and yet 
do it so courteously that the customer can be held 
as a cash customer. A large western department 
store has written the letter shown in Figure 3 
which they claim produces that result. Because of 
company policy the store’s name is not shown. 

For the benefit of the collection letter writer 
who is tempted to get “nasty” when letter after 
letter brings no response, the letter shown in 
Figure 4 is recommended. Note that although 
this is the sixth letter in the series it is still polite 
and courteous, even in the threat of action con- 
tained in the last paragraph. 

The letter shown in Figure 5 was sent in by 
Carl J. Schmid, Credit Manager of The Vahey 
Marsh Woods Company, with this comment: 

“The results of this letter were particularly 
gratifying inasmuch as it seemed to please the cus- 
tomer, who felt that he was really helping me 
out.” 
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W hat is that old adage about “molasses catching 
more flies than vinegar?” 

And last but not least is the collection envelope 
shown at the bottom of this article. This is used by 
the City of Paris Dry Goods Company of San 
Francisco with exceptionally good results. It is 
simplicity itself: Just an ordinary envelope with 
a long outside flap but it carries the complete col- 
lection message. 

The address side carries the name and address of 
the store and a postage guarantee so that the cus- 
tomer does not even have to stamp it. All he has 
to do is enclose his check and mail it. 





City of Paris Bry Goods Company 


San Francisco 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE IN FULL 151TH OF MONTH FOLLOWING MONTH OF PURCHASE 








You evidently overlooked the payment of your 
-_ account, $__ 
have your check by return mail? 
WE APPRECIATE your account and solicit your REGULAR 
and CONSISTENT use of the accomodation. 
CITY OF PARIS DRY GOODS COMPANY 


_. If correct, may we 











P.S. Again we request readers to send in thew 
good letters for reproduction in these pages. And 
we thank those who have already responded. 


~~ er 
Nashville Is Ready 


As we were going to press, the following telegram was 
received from W. Harvey King, General Publicity Chair- 
man for the Conference of the Third and Fourth Dis- 
tricts, which will be held in Nashville February 13, 14, 15 
and 16: 


ONE HUNDRED AND TEN OF OUR LOCAL MEMBERS HAVE 
ALREADY LAID THEIR MONEY DOWN FOR THE BIGGEST AND 
BEST SOUTHERN CONFERENCE OF THE THIRD AND 
FOURTH DISTRICTS YET TO BE HELD STOP ONE HUNDRED 
OUT OF TOWN RESERVATIONS HAVE BEEN MADE _ STOP 
MORE COMING EACH DAY STOP ALL COMMITTEE CHAIR- 
MEN READY STOP W. HARVEY KING GENERAL PUBLICITY 
CHAIRMAN. 
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they become identified at Forman's thus 
many friendly services offered by this store 
fashions for women, misses and children. 


procedure is simple. 
acoount is arranged. 
in this special invitation to you. 


Decomes ready for your use. 


charge account can be helping you! 


5 Times Cheek ( ’) 
Q a 
NAME (Print in Pan 


APD ass Home) 
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B.FORMAN @, 


You are invited to open a Forman charge account. 


Bvery day, more and more of our friends are finding that a 
Forman charge account does really help in shopping. They 
find that with a charge account, a convenient record is pro- 
vided of total purchases for budget control purposes, and, 


There are many other advantages--being on our mailing list, 
easier use of telephone shopping service and others, 

We now invite you to arrange a Forman charge account. The 
Usually, a brief interview and the 

We are making it even easier than that 
Just fill out and return 
the enclosed card, or if you prefer, bring the oard to our 
Priendly Credit Office and after a day or so, the account 


Our range of merchandise provides for quality purchases at 
@ price to suit every purse, modest or otherwise. 
why not today? During this, and every season, your Forman 


Yours very truly, 
B. FORMAN COMPANY 


*¢ : Ra a, Oey 
=m a 7 einimolone niente 


available the 
specializing in 


And 80, 











Housron, Texas 


June 15 1937 
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This makes the SIxeH letter we ha 
oe about your over dus ‘account dating ba ok 
hs Hong ERT In each of ou letters 
in the kindest way". a 


Mr John Doe 
1000 Main Street, 
Houston. Texas. 


Dear Mr Doe: 


To this date, we have not 
Pleasure of a reply from you - we are senderias 
in what manner we May have displeased you to the 


extent that you see 
several letters. ey COMPLetely ignore our 


Should we not hear from yu 
ten days from the date hereof, we Bell be 
forced to the conelusion that you do not intend 
answering our communications: and in that event 
We ahall be compelled to turn the matter over ° 
te our collection attomeys for such handling 


as they my deem advi 
jae te A. A, visable to best protect 


Won't you please favor us to the 
extent of a reply, shen eall, or visit ? 


Very respectfully, 
L LECHENGER JEWELER INC 


jp/ms Credit Dept 





IONE 4-4444 
res . 
nn SALES 
d SERVICE 
es a 
ATLANTIC 
PRODUCTS 


sere VAHEY 
rome 4, GASOLINE 
MOTOR OIL 
GREASES 
® : 
LUBRICATION 
OIL ¢ 
ININ' 
Acceptance of yo “ae 
for a monthly charge eectuns = . - 
y= has been delayed because =— 
od ve been unable to obtain the s 
snceruntion which would permit us to BATTERIES 
on - this accommodation to you. We TTER 
5 re this delay, and hope you have = : 
ot been unduly inconvenienced, = 
No doubt PATRI 
you can submit REPAIRING 
further information which wil] enable BRAKE 
. ° complete this arrangement. We RELINING 
should like to have you do this and 
veaiereene Sogares we shall give these e 
e 
ottention rences our prompt penne 
In the meantime we shall —— 
cateeear to serve you so acceptably « 
- & cash basis as to merit @ con- RKING 
nuance of your valued favors. a 
TOWING 
Very truly yours, SERVICE 
* 
AAA. 
SERVICE 
Credit Manager 








The Vahey Marsh Woods Co. 


VAHEY BUILDING YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Jan. 15, 1938 
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Mr. John Doe 
1411 Sumit &t. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Doe:- 
Will you help me collect $10,000,007 
You see, I am on a spot. The "Boss" put 
me there. 


He told me that I must reduce our accounts 
receivable by $10,000.00 before January Slst. 
Our fiscal year ends then. 


That doesn't give me much time, does it? 
But, I am counting on my friends doing their 
pert, 


Your part of this $10,000.00 is only $8.75. 
Will you help me that much before January 







3ist? 
Since 
Carl J. S Credit Mgr. 
THE VAHEY wgxsi WOODS CO. 
cJs/s 















More About the “Most Important Retail 
Credit Problem for 1938” 


(Continued from page 15.) 


been adopted, every means should be used to maintain a 
high standard. Others should adopt them as local con- 
ditions can be adjusted to make it possible-——LENVILLE 
ParKER, President, Atlanta Retail Credit Association, 
and Credit Manager, George Muse Clothing Co., At- 


lanta, Ga. 
* * * * ” 


“Restriction of Installment Selling’’ 


To my mind the publicity given the present business 
“recession” has added fuel to the flames. I believe many 
of the conditions disturbing business will be eliminated in 
the near future and we will see a strong upward trend. 
The most important retail credit problem for 1938 is: 
To what extent should installment sales be restricted ?— 
R. C. Warren, Manager Credits and Collections, Ar- 
kansas Power & Light Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


* * * * 


“Sales Promotion” 


The credit fraternity made such an outstanding rec- 
ord, comparatively, during the major depression that with 
this background of knowledge and experience we have lit- 
tle to get excited about. 

I feel, therefore, that credit sales managers may best 
serve the store by being sales-minded. This does not 
mean tearing down your present credit structure—if it is 
reasonably liberal keep it so—if it is not make it so. Re- 
member, the management is more interested in a 10 per 
cent increase in sales than they are in your department 
showing a fraction less charge-off than the avesaye. 

Get functioning all sales promotional plans you have. 
Get all the new business possible and keep your old ac- 
counts active. Use freely up-to-date credit reports on all 
new business, and revise your files on old accounts that 
are lagging on payments, and with proper supervision 
you will have little to fear of excessive charge-off at end 
of year.—Jas. M. Cryatt, Manager of Credit Sales, 
J. P. Allen & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


. * * * * 


“Greater Promotion of Credit Sales” 


In 1938, our attention should be directed to a greater 
promotion of credit sales, being ever-mindful that prompt 
payment is secured by adhering to a Community Credit 
Policy that restricts installment contracts to a reasonable 
time and that calls for a carrying charge on both past due 
monthly and all installment accounts. 

There is extra credit volume to be had in 1938 for the 
store that goes after it. This business will be profitable 
if sound credit principles are followed.—RicHarp J. 
Hevtmstaprer, Controller, Helmstadter’s, McKeesport, 
Pa. 


* ** * * 


It would seem to me that the problem is to have credit 
sales managers face the possibilities of their departments 
being the biggest sales producers in their organizations, 
and to make every effort to take care of the maximum 
amount of business which may be encouraged through 
credit, thereby enabling their institution to have a proper 
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turnover on their merchandise, which means _pro(it.— 
DeaAN Asnpy, Credit Manager, M. L. Parker Company, 


Davenport, Iowa. 


* * * * * 
. 


Our problem for 1938, as I see it, is to look ahead and 
to use our knowledge of our own local situation to the 
end that our individual business may be improved. 

First, to acknowledge frankly that many of our cus- 
tomers can be served more fully than we are serving them 
at present and that as we have not been furnishing them 
with all of their needs in our line there is a vast field of 
increased sales with our own good accounts. 

Second, as the Credit Department is supposed to be a 
business builder, why not put it to work and also develop 
new business from new customers as yet unknown. Think 
carefully and think thoroughly of your possibilities, and 
then get to work, and we will not sink below our 1937 
level, but will show a very satisfactory increase.—Louts 
WELLINGHOFrF, Credit Manager, Boyd-Richardson’s, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





* * Sa H * 


What we need in 1938 is “Union,” “sticktoitiveness” 
and “worktogetherness” in our Credit Association. The 
old saying “In union there is strength” does not apply 
unless the strength is used. 

Use the Bureau’s “Stop and Go” signals on all credit 
extended and business can take a recess without the at- 
tendant worry.—GRANT C. BRAMAN, Credit Manager, 
Bedell Company, Portland, Ore. 


* * * & 


“Closer Cooperation Between Credit Bureau and 
Credit Office” 

There is a problem which looms up mighty big: 

Closer and ever closer cooperation between the Bureau 
and the Credit Office. Losses could be materially re- 
duced if members, who are on record as being interested, 
would be notified immediately by the Bureau at their 
very first discovery that a credit privilege is being abused. 
—Max LicHTENSTADTER, Manager of Credit Sales, Ike 
Kempner and Bros., Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 


* * * & 


“Maintaining a Satisfactory Charge Volume” 


Because of the general lull in retail buying, which it 
appears will last at least until the Summer of 1938, the 
Credit Department is faced with the responsibility of do- 
ing everything possible to maintain a satisfactory volume 
of charge business without too great a sacrifice of collec- 
tion turnover or too great an increase in losses from bad 
accounts—_W. C. DurHam, Credit Manager, R. E. 
Kennington Co., Jackson, Miss. 


* * * & 


“Collections Will Present a Major Problem” 


The present outlook for the year 1938 would indicate 
that collection of retail accounts will present a major 
problem. The present recession in many lines of business 
has resulted in greater unemployment. With this unset 
tled condition, together with the more extended terms al- 
lowed on ‘many types of merchandise, the prompt collec- 
tion of accounts becomes a real problem. 

Lack of confidence on the part of big business concerns 
in what to expect from the Federal Government affects 
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the above to a large extent. If the Federal Government 
will take prompt steps along ‘the following the above 
would be quickly remedied: 


(1) Balance the Federal budget. 

(2) Revise taxes which cripple industry so that it can 
expand and provide jobs for the unemployed and 
thus abolish the dole. 

(3) Revise present labor act so it will be as fair to in- 

dustry as to labor. 

Pass legislation making unions equally responsible 

with industry for failure to keep signed agreements. 

Legislation to outlaw sitdown strikes. Permit only 

pickets to be drawn from the employees of the 

firm against whom the strike is directed and then 
only in a limited number. 
(6) Necessary legislation to outlaw jurisdictional dis- 
putes between the two factions of labor. 
—Frank FE. Lee, General Credit Manager, Union 
Oil Company of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
* * * * ~~ 


+ 
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It seems there are so many, many problems, all of them 
important and I don’t believe that I can put my finger on 
any one and say, “This is the most important.” 

In thinking over this question, a few thoughts occur to 
me. Credit manager activity can probably be divided 
into two great fields, the first being the routine daily op- 
eration of a credit department, including: 

(a) Executive management of the department. (b) 
Opening of new accounts and analysis of the application. 
(c) Credit and collection correspondence. (d) General 
collection department activity. 

These functions, properly, are the credit manager’s job. 
He must do them because they are there on his desk to 
do. Day by day the problems arise and must be dealt 
with. Undoubtedly, he has a credit policy, to extend 
credit generously; promote harmony between customer 
and store; secure the highest collection percentage, com- 
patible with happy customer relationship. 

This is the day’s work, the job he is paid to do; and 
how well he does it is the index of his efficiency. There 
isn’t much of it he can avoid doing. The routine of the 
department sees to that. 

There is, however, the other great field of credit man- 
agership activity. I refer to the field of sales promotion. 
Here his activities are not prescribed by the need of the 
moment. He doesn’t do these things because they are 
there to be done. There is probably no departmental 
pressure on him to do that. It is highly probable that 
whatever he does, -will arise from his own initiative and 
his success determined entirely by his energy and purpose- 
fulness. 

May I list the divisions of this great field of activity: 

(a) Securing new charge customers. (b) The reac- 
tivization of old charge customers. (c) The intelligent 
and consistent use of “customer control.” (d) Coopera- 
tion with the publicity division in all matters affecting 
sales promotion. (e) Being ready and prepared to sug- 
gest to the management new ideas; to be active in policy- 
making meetings. 

In short, he should be definitely “sales minded” and be 
active in this second great field of credit manager activity, 
as well as carrying on, what I will call his “functional 
responsibility.” 
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All the problems in the first field are important. No 
one can be neglected. I cannot say which is the most im- 
portant. It seems to me, however, that this whole great 
second field of credit manager activity might be called 
highly important and his success in that field will well 
determine the type of credit manager he is to be.—LEon- 
ARD Berry, Credit Manager, B. Forman Ca., Rochester, 
Ms Bs 


* * * * * 


“To Interest Young Men In Retail Credit’’ 


I am of the opinion that the most important Retail 
Credit problem for 1938 is to interest young men in Re- 
tail Credit as a profession. I think this is important for 
three reasons: 


(1) If we are to raise the standard of our job to a 
professional level to take rank with Accounting, 
Banking, Merchandising, Advertising, Finance, 
and other business professions, we must make Re- 
tail Credit of sufficient scientific nature so that 
definite scholastic training is available. In order 
to do this there must be sufficient interest by stu- 
dents in schools of business and the universities to 
request that such a course be taught. 

(2) It is my opinion that the field of Retail Credit is 
continually enlarging its scope and importance in 
the business world, and young men are needed 
who have a background of psychology, salesman- 
ship, alw, and general economics. 

(3) The retail credit department is becoming more 
and more a credit sales department. “The execu- 
tices of retail establishments are realizing the mar- 
velous possibilities for sales promotion that lie in 
the retail credit files. As the credit department 
increases in sales promotion prestige, the retail 
sales manager becomes more and more the execu- 
tive, and less and less the office clerk. If we are to 
truly fill our “new shoes” we must have young 
men with personality and vision—R. W. Cor- 
NELISON, Treasurer, H. A. Rogers Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


* * * * * 


Labor unrest, resultant strikes and prevalent and in- 
creasing unemployment seem to rank as a major problem 
to be reckoned with in 1938. Suggestions to the attitude 
and collection procedure of others in such cases would be 
interesting. If the customer has had a previous satisfac- 
tory paying record, our thought is that the usual collec- 
tion procedure should be modified and softened with sym- 
pathy and cooperation —CHARLEs R. Ross, Credit Man- 
ager—Retail Division—Philadelphia Coke Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


* * * * * 


It has been said “Business is like baseball, inasmuch as 
the hits made yesterday will not help you win the game 
today.” 

The present recession brings us face to face with so 
many new angles and problems that one cannot plan 
for 1938. 

We must be on our toes every minute, alert to meet 
each situation as it arises and 1938 will then be well 
taken care of.—C. A. Branpes, Credit Manager, The 
M. O’Neil Co., Akron, O. 






Credit News Flashes-- 


Personal and Otherwise 


Morris Plan Bankers Establish Headquarters 
In Washington 


The Morris Plan Bankers Association, which has main- 
tained its headquarters in Richmond since 1935, will 
shortly establish National Headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., with Joseph E. Birnie, Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer, in charge. This announcement was made by 
Ralph W. Pitman of Philadelphia, President of the As- 


sociation. 
* * * 


Des Moines to Have Special Car to Minneapolis 


“Tt looks very much now,” writes H. C. Bush, Secre- 
tary of the Retail Credit Association of Des Moines, ‘as 
if Des Moines will have a special car . . . going to the 
Sixth District Convention at Minneapolis. Enthusiasm 
is running high, largely as a result of the word-of-mouth 
advertising which is heard continuously from the members 
who attended last year’s Conference at Davenport.” 

€ . * 
Duluth Credit Women Organize 

The Duluth Credit Women’s Breakfast Club has been 
organized as an afhliate of the Duluth (Minn.) Credit 
Association and the following officers were elected at the 
organizational meeting: Mrs. Dorothy Yergan, President ; 
Miss Mae Cummings, Vice-President; Miss Avis Kern, 
Secretary; Mrs. Lulu B. Arimond, Treasurer; and Miss 
Charlotte Miller, Director. 

*“* * 
Spokane Elects 

At its 27th Annual Banquet held last month, the 
Spokane (Wash.) Retail Credit Association elected the 
following officers: President, Harry A. Garrett; Vice- 
President, Sam C. Haddock; Treasurer, Ellen Dilley; 
Directors: J. Don Morrissey; J. Ed Wetherell, Jr.; and 
George W. Young. 

Frank T. Caldwell, Secretary-General Manager of the 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America, was present and 
was given an enthusiastic welcome. 

* * 7 


Columbia Regional Conference 
The Eleventh Annual Conference of the Columbia 
Regional Conference of Bureau and Collection Managers 
will be held in the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
February 7 and 8. C. Guy Ferguson, Secretary-Manager, 
The Credit Bureau, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., is President. 


* * * 


Youngstown’s Annual Election 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Retail Credit Association re- 
cently elected the following officers and directors: 

Vincent H. Keller, Ohio Edison Co., President ; Wil- 
liam H. Williams, Stambaugh-Thompson Co., Vice-Presi- 
dent; Miss Anna Mitchell, Printz Co., Treasurer; and 
James R. Goldstein, Merchants Finance Co., Secretary. 
Directors: H. Grattan Cushing; Herbert B. Lake; Jacob 
Oppenheimer ; Otto L. Pfau; and Ray W. Smith. 
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$am $. $olinsky Celebrates Fiftieth Year in 
Credit Service 

$am $. $olinsky (“Dollar Sign Sam’’), Secretary-Man- 
ager of the Retail Merchants’ Association, Beaumont, 
Texas, on January 13 completed fifty years of service in 
the credit reporting field. He has operated the Beau- 
mont Association for the past 28 years. 

* * 

Eleventh District Conference at Los Angeles 

The Sixth Annual Conference of our Eleventh Dis- 
trict will be held at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif., April 22 and 23. 

_ * oa 
New Officers at Auburn, New York 

New officers of the Credit Association of Auburn, N. 
Y., are: President, David Bellinger ; Vice-President, Miss 
F. Rosamonde Adams; and Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Marion P. Murphy. Directors: Mrs. Mary Dell Tilton; 
Raymond B. Stevens; Henry Traub, Jr.; and Robert C. 
Kahl. 


* « * 


Death of W. C. Munn 


W. C. Munn, 74, pioneer Texas merchant and Presi- 
dent of the W. C. Munn Company, Houston, passed away 
recently at his home in Houston and was buried at his 
boyhood home, Weimar, Texas. He had been in business 
in Houston since 1906. 

* +. * 
Pittsburgh Credit Bureau Elects 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders and directors 
of The Credit Bureau, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., held January 
11, the following officers and directors were elected: 


W. H. Friesell, Sr., Joseph Horne Co., President; 


©. M. Kaufmann, Kaufmann’s, First Vice-President; 
M. W. Spear, Spear & Co., Second Vice-President; 
Franklin Blackstone, Frank & Seder, Inc., Treasurer; 
T. L. Ford, Boggs & Buhl, Assistant Treasurer; A. W. 
Smith, Jr., A. W. Smith Co., Assistant Treasurer; J. A. 
White, Harris Stores Co., Assistant Treasurer; and C. 
Guy Ferguson, Secretary. 

Directors: R. M. Overall; S. Berkoyitz ; Leo Lehman; 
A. B. Kuehn; Dr. D. T. Bowers; David Klein; and 
Felix Weil. ‘ 

7 na cd 

Council Bluffs Bureau’s Move Gets Publicity 

When the Credit Reference Exchange of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, recently moved to new quarters, taking ap- 
proximately 1,000 square feet of floor space, the Council 
Bluffs Nonpareil devoted a whole edition to pictures of 
the new set-up and articles on credit by leading credit 
men of the city. 

* * * 
Passing of Le Roy Shannon 

E. Le Roy Shannon, Manager of the Retail Merchants 
Credit Bureau, Schenectady, N. Y., died suddenly Janu 


ary 28, according to a telegram received at the National 
Office. 
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Installment Resolutions In Oregon 
The Salem (Ore.) Credit ‘Association, December 17, 
adopted the following resolution on installment terms: 


/i hereas, there has been a tendency to lengthen the 
time of installment accounts, and whereas, it is the desire 
of credit men to express what they believe should be the 
maximum terms in the sale of goods on an installment 
plan, and 

Whereas, the Salem Credit Association of Salem, 
Oregon, agrees in principle with the resolution adopted 
by the National Retail Credit Association in meeting as- 
sembled at Spokane, Wash., June 15-18, 1937: 

Be It Resolved, that the Salem Credit Association, in 
meeting assembled, recommends that the maximum terms 
in keeping with sound business principles be as follows: 

Furniture, 18 months; Radios, 12 months; Washers, 
12-18 months; Ranges, 18 months; Refrigerators, 18-24 
months; Soft Goods, clothing, etc., 6 months; and 
Jewelry, 10 months. 

It is further recommended that in no case should terms 
be lengthened in extending installment credit but rather 
the tendency be to shorten installment terms at this time 
and that competition be confined to merchandise and 
service. 

This is.an exact copy of the resolution adopted by the 
Retail Credit Association of Portland (Ore.) November 
18, 1937. 


* * * 


The Memphis Retail Credit Association in a newspaper 
announcement recently announced the opening of a free 
course of study in retail credit training being held in co- 
operation with the public schools of Memphis. “School 
opened Monday, January 17,” wrote M. B. Silverson, in 
a letter to the National Office, “with an overflowing class. 
The school board originally set a limit of 40 but finally 


wound up with 57, turning down almost 50 who were, 


not eligible.” 
* * * 
Two Books On Office Management 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York City, re- 
cently announced two new books on Office Management: 
Office Management by John H. Mac Donald, M.C.S. 
($5.00) and Practical Office Management by Wylie, 
Gamber, and Brecht ($4.00). Bosh books are worthy of 
study by anyone interested in this work, containing as 
they do exhaustive studies and case records for guidance of 


students. 


Johns-Manville Company Shortens Installment 
Terms 

Warning that loose credit policies might pyramid con- 
sumer credit to boom proportions which could contribute 
to a following collapse, Lewis H. Brown, President of 
Johns-Manville Corporation, recently announced that 
this corporation is reducing the maximum terms allowable 
on its deferred payment plan for building materials from 


36 to 24 months. 
* * * 


Position Wanted 
Crepit, CoLLECTION OR OFrFricE MANAGER—Eleven 
years’ experience in credit work, newspaper business. Age 
29; 16 years with one firm. Position must have future. 
References. Now employed as Credit Manager. Address 
Box 21, Creprr Wor-p. 
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Here is a suggestion which may or may not have been 
used by other Bureaus, and if it has not may be passed on 
to them. 

We have had a lot of trouble in the past with accounts 
handed in with addresses which proved incorrect and 
others which had moved from the given addresses and 
which we were unable to trace. We have used the ordi- 
nary tracing methods with only fair results and it oc- 
curred to us that if these names were advertised in the 
newspapers and a small fee were offered, persons who 
knew the individuals inquired upon would supply the new 
addresses. 

We recently ran a list of 103 names in one of the local 
papers. These were the toughest ones we could find and 
of which we had given up all hope of finding in any other 
way. Within two days 23 had been located. This in- 
formation is passed on for what it may be worth.—F. A. 
MartTaTALL, Manager, The Ottawa Credit Exchange 
Limited, Ottawa, Canada. 

* * * 


With reference to your letter of January 19th concern- 
ing the regulations of down payments and terms on in- 
stallment purchases, I am enclosing a copy of letter sent 
to the banks by Mr. M. E. Bristow, Commissioner of 
Insurance and Banking. These new restrictions went into 
effect on December 15th.—Georce C. Rosinson, Secre- 
tary, Retail Merchants Association of Richmond, Va. 

Extracts from the letter (to banks) issued by the Com- 
missioner of Insurance and Banking of Virginia, follow: 

Your attention is called to the fact that at the instance 
of this office bankers and managers of industrial loan as- 
sociations in this State were called together some time ago 
to consider the question of setting up standards and poli- 
cies for the handling of installment finance paper. A com- 
mittee was appointed and has made a report to the main 
group. The report with amendments has been adopted 
and is expected by this office to be followed by the institu- 
tions which we supervise in the handling of the said busi- 
ness. For your guidance we quote below the substance of 
the report which was finally adopted: 

Your committee recommends that the following terms 
be accepted as a standard of proper practice on the part of 
the affected banks, to the end that they in turn use their 
considerable influence on such dealers who offer such paper 
for discount, and to the further end that installment 
financing be so conducted that it will best protect the 
sellers, the purchasers, and the banks. 


Minimum Down Maximum Number 


Payment Monthly 
Conser- Conser- 
vative Extreme vative Extreme 
New Automobiles 3314% 25% 12 24 
Current Model Used Cars 3314 30 12 18 
Older Model Used Cars +0 33% 12 15 
Mechanical Refrigerators 20 10 24 36 
Radios and Phonographs 20 10 12 12 
Stoves—Gas and Electric 
and Other 20 10 18 24 
Kitchen Equipment 20 10 18 24 
Laundry Equipment (Wash- 
ing Machines) 20 10 12 15 
Oil Burners and Stokers 10 10 24 36 
Plumbing Equipment 20 10 18 24 
Vacuum Cleaners 10 











A Practical Statistical Control for 


Installment Accounts 
(Continued from page 20.) 


in any large store would be out of proportion to the value 
of the objective. In any store that, over a period of time, 
has followed a reasonably consistent installment policy, an 
average of expectancy of collections to outstandings could 
be estimated from past experience, and coupled with a 
scrutiny of collection percentage trends and a periodical 
aging of accounts, this information would be adequate to 
govern credit and collection procedure. 

By proper community control of advertising policies, by 
discouragement of quotation of terms in selling depart- 
ments, and by a rigidly trained and supervised interview- 
ing personnel, down payments can be kept under control. 
Then every effort should be made to shorten the time of 
contract. Beyond this we are practically at the mercy of 
the business cycle since installment load-ups cannot be 
prevented as long as there are so many non-member in- 
stallment houses, advertising unreasonable terms. 

While it is well to know of this system and to employ 
it wherever it pays to do so, I greatly doubt if a sufficient 
number of representative stores can be persuaded to use 
it to make figures furnished an adequate basis for com- 
parison. 

W.S. Martens, Credit Manager of Carson Pirie Scott 
& Co., in Chicago states: 


I heartily agree with Mr. Miller’s comments and sug- 
gestions relative to the establishing of maturity tables of 
installment accounts receivable. Collection ratios, as now 
compiled, do not show the true picture. I should like to 
see something concrete come of your deliberations in this 
connection. 


Mr. E. F. Higgins, General Credit Manager of the 
Allied Stores Corporation, New York, N. Y., wrote: 


I have read with considerable interest the plan sub- 
mitted by Mr. Miller regarding the outline for the con- 
trol of deferred accounts. 

I believe it has considerable merit for you know how 
much interested I am from the standpoint of obtaining all 
available information on this type of business. 

If it is possible to have this matter thoroughly dis- 
cussed at the Convention and have Mr. Miller present, 
we could then draw up a resolution, with the proper out- 
line of the plan, recommending its adoption in the depart- 
ment store field. 

I shall be very glad to assist in any wav possible, for I 
definitely feel much can be accomplished along these lines. 


One well-known credit manager feels that serious con- 


sideration should be given to this plan. His comments 
follow: 


Tt is true that the inclusion of down payments in de- 
ferred payment collections distorts the collection figures 
whenever the volume of business done increases or de- 
creases and whenever the percentage of down payment 
varies. It would be a tremendous job to educate mer- 
chants to report collection figures after eliminating these 
down payments, but I believe it would be desirable to 
discuss this question now to see if we can get some con- 
certed action. It might be necessary to report collection 
figures both ways until such time as enough figures are 
reported on the new basis to*be valuable. 

Relative to the control of deferred payment collections 
by means of comparing maturities with actual payments, I 
believe the department stores could stand a lot of educa- 
tional work along these lines. I believe it would be de- 
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sirable that all stores having reports made up on a ma- 
turity and payment basis should send in copies and that 
the best qualified men be chosen to present their plans at 
our meeting. 


Both of the above subjects could be profitably included 
in the next two or three conventions, by which time we 
should have either fairly general adoption of the ideas or 
else we should know that they are premature or unneces- 
sary. 

I know of a store which has been keeping track of piano 
collections on a maturity and payment basis and in addi- 
tion, they have kept each year’s business separately on their 
statistical reports. The control afforded them by this in- 
formation, I happen to know, is very much better than 
anything else they have attempted. 


The following supplementary data were submitted by 
the author after he had had an opportunity to peruse the 
various reactions received: 


With due respect to the correspondents it seems to me 
that the point should be brought out that we are not pri- 
marily concerned with the retailers who are lax and re- 
quire no down payments, but rather we should question 
whether under present set-ups retail credit managers can 
furnish their respective managements with accurate down 
payment percentages on their total monthly deferred pay- 
ment volume. Also, we are not questioning the adequacy 
of the various aging systems now in use, but rather we 
are suggesting this analysis as a supplement to the aging 
systems because they are concerned only with the past due 
accounts. The suggested analysis does not break down 
delinquencies; instead it breaks down anticipations and 
calls for only one classification for past due accounts. 

The practical value from the facts obtained will be in 
proportion to the extent to which they are used. A cer- 
tain amount of routine will be necessary, but it is very 
simple and necessitates no material increase of clerical ex- 
pense. We use a four-column bookkeeping machine and 
the analysis increases the deferred account billers’ work 
by less than one-half hour per day with an extra half 
day’s work at the first of each month. 

In Table A I think it would have been well to triple 
the amounts for each account in the columns for past due, 
1 to 3, 4 to 6, 7 to 9, 10 to 12, 13 to 15 and to increase 
proportionately the six months’ columns. In drawing the 
chart for purpose of illustration I neglected to consider 
the months included and thought of each classification as 
one month. 


Editor’s Note: The National Office has a very com- 
plete age-analysis form. For samples and prices write Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, 1218-Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo., and ask for “Aging Accounts” Form No. 721. 














“Gold” Emblem Stickers 


For Your Letters and Statements 


Printed in royal blue on special 
“gold” gummed paper. Actual size 
is shown by dotted lines. Price, 
$2.00 per thousand, postpaid. 

NATIONAL RETAIL 

CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


1218 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Close My Account!” 
(Continued from page 7.) 


He has set up in his thinking apparatus a manner of “pay- 
ing attention” which enables him to see everything that 
has any possible, pertinent connection with the particular 
problem he is obliged to solve. 

This is the “trained attention” which keeps a thought, 
an idea or a situation, in the foreground of consciousness 
to the exclusion of any outside distraction.- It doesn’t 
“just grow” like Topsy, but has a very definite technique 
of its own, developed by hard work. 

If this seems to be an overstatement of fact, just try 
giving your undivided attention to your wife’s instructions 
on how to care for the furnace and see if you are not be- 
set with a thousand and one distracting agencies which 
turn your attention elsewhere. It is this trained attention 
which makes it possible to place the complainant in his 
proper classification and to recognize which of the domi- 
nating human urges have been aggravated into action. It 
makes of its possessor a “specialist,” and where is a 
specialist more needed than where the malady is a sick 
human relationship ? 

After “trained attention” has been invoked and the case 
properly diagnosed, the second mental activity must be 
administered—creative imagination. Creative imagina- 
tion is that mental activity which gives color and life to 
a situation; which provides the power to reproduce a 
mental picture not only of the actual experiences and 
conditions which already have taken place, but also of 
those which possibly might take place in the future. 

Someone has very aptly said that tact is the very es- 
sence and lifeblood of a harmonious relationship between 
people. “And what is tact,” says Professor Sherred W: 
Adams, “but creative imagination or the ability to see a 
person’s reactions to a certain situation and provide for a 
reaction that will be as pleasant as possible.” A wrought 
up individual, right or wrong in his complaint, is quick 
to recognize and appreciate the sincerity of tact of this 
kind. 

He who assumes the right of attempting to influence 
that delicate piece of mechanism called man, owes him 
something. He owes him the time it takes to learn some- 
thing about him, and the effort it takes to train those of 
his own mental activities which have direct bearing on 
human relationships. 

He also owes something to the organization which he 
represents. He owes them some assurance that the work 
he is doing is not resting on the knees of the gods but 
is being performed for the best interests of all concerned 
with at least some degree of certainty. “I know of no 
single factor in business,” says Frank Rand of the Inter- 
national Shoe Company, “‘so expensive as the high cost of 
uncertainty.” 

It seems there must be something to this adjustment 
business! Something more than the routine duties of an 
office job or the legerdemain of a Barnum. Although 
Thomas Carlyle never set foot in a modern department 
store, he put the position of the Adjustment Manager very 
neatly when he said, “The situation that has not its duty, 
its ideal, was never yet occupied by man.” 
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The Barometer of Retail Business 
(Continued from page 11.) 


tions of local industries. . . . Collections were off 2.2 per 
cent in Tulsa, Okla. Credit sales increased 1.7 per cent 
while total sales increased 3.0 per cent. All the firms re- 
porting closed their books on December 18 this year while 
last year they did not close them until December 24. This 
resulted in a loss of percentage increase this year of six of 
the best days for sales of the entire year. 

Collections, credit and total sales were good in 4 ma- 
rillo, Tex. Collections in Austin were slow due to the 
holiday season. Although several companies have laid off 
construction workers in Borger, Tex., all of the employ- 
able people are still employed and seem to feel optimistic 
for the new year. There was more Christmas buying in 
Borger than in any year since 1929. 

Collections remained unchanged in Pueblo, Colo., while 
credit and total sales were off 5.0 per cent respectively. 
Sales for the first eight months of 1937 were far ahead of 
the same period for 1936; however, during the last four 
months retail business was retarded due to a shutdown in 
the local steel mills. . . . Collections, credit and total sales 
were off in Torrington, Wyo., and a decrease in Christ- 
mas business was noted. 

Collections were off 1.5 per cent in E/ Centro, Calif., 
due to people using their money for Christmas buying. . . . 
Collections increased 2.0 per cent in Santa Barbara, Calif., 
while credit and total sales remained unchanged. 

In Canada, there were general increases all along the 
line. Collections, credit and total sales increased 5.0 per 
cent respectively in Victoria, B. C. . . . Collections in- 
creased 3.0 per cent in London, Ont. Total sales were up 
5.0 per cent due to a general improvement in business con- 
ditions ; however, business was retarded slightly a few days 
before Christmas due to sleet and snow storms making the 
roads impassable. . . . Collections and total sales increased 
20.0 per cent in Ottawa, Ont., while credit sales were 
up 15.0 per cent over December, 1936. These increases 
were the result of civil service salaries reverting back to 
normal with the result of general improvement in business 
conditions. 

“Der 
Position Wanted 

Young man, married, thirty-five years of age, wishes 
position as Credit or Collection Manager. Fifteen years’ 
experience, particularly in legal work. Address Box 22, 
CREDIT Wor LD. 
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Installment Data to Be an Important Part of 
1937 Annual Credit Study 


(Continued from page 22.) 
credit service to the consumer, and consequently increase 
your turnover and net profit. 

It is important that each credit granting retailer and 
your Association secure these and other facts for 1937. 
Their being available is dependent upon cooperation. If 
you are a credit granting retailer operating a store in any 
of the above mentioned classifications, send the coupon to 
receive your credit schedule immediately. Your prompt 
response will allow the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce to have this valuable information available for 
our annual convention in Pittsburgh this coming June. 


“Impress Upon Their Minds 
The Importance of Good Credit” 






That’s Just What This Little Booklet Does! 


“How to Use Your Credit to Best Advantage” 

This is the title of a little 12-page booklet prepared by 
the National Office to promote better customer under- 
standing of the use and, likewise, the abuse of credit 
privileges. Dignified, courteous, understandable—it tells 
customers, in an understandable and impersonal way, 
the things you would like to tell them about credit but 
dare not for fear of giving offense. 

Members, the country over, are using it. Hardly a 
day passes but that we get letters telling us of its effec- 
tiveness. The letter at the right is from a credit execu- 
tive who has used over 40,000 copies—who orders them 
in 10,000 lots, and uses them on new customers and inac- 
tive accounts, as well as “slow pays.”” What is more, he 
has a special message of his own imprinted on the back 
cover ! 

Local associations can use it—with a proper local mes- 
sage imprinted on the back cover—to build a community 
understanding of credit and its proper use. 


New Low Prices 
By ordering in large quantities, we are able to offer new 
low prices: 500, $7.50; 1,000, $12.50; 2,500, $30.00; 
5,000, $55.00; 10,000, $95.00; 25,000, $200.00. Carry- 
ing charges and printing on back cover extra. We recom- 
mend that this overprinting be done by your local printer. 
(Size, 314” x 614”.) 


Address all orders and inquiries to: National Retail 
Credit Association, 1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
P.S. A few sample pages are shown below. 








GOOD CITIZEN must heve 
Good Credit. Credit to most 
of us means the acquiring of something 


The Monthly Charge Account pro- 
vides the privilege of charging our 


purchases on one month's bill and pay- 
of velue without having to pay for it ? 


ing for them between the first and 
immediately, but it has ¢ more important tenth o! the following month Bilis are 
aspect. !t functions today as an eco due for settlement on the first but ten 





wrese Som 
Jacksonville, Fle 
January 16, 1937 
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Deval Jewelry Company 


wr. L. 8. Crowder 

General Manager-Treasurer 
National Retail Credit Association 
1216 Olive Street 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Mr. Crowder: 


+d By extensive users of the booklet, “Hor to Use 

t to Your Best Advantage,* which we obtain 
} 4 the Hational Association and we consider it 
very use 


We use thie booklet in the following manner: 


When new customers open charge accounts with 
us we write them a letter thanking them for 
their business. In thie letter we explain to 
them the exact terme of their nts. We 
also call their attention to 
let which we are enclosing-- “How to Use Your 
Cre@it to Your Best Advantage*— and ask thes 
to Kindly read it. 


We cannot help but feel that when customers read this 
booklet it will impress upon their minds the isgpor- 
tance of good credit and also the importance of paying 
their accounts according to agreement. 


I have had many compliments from our customers on this 
little booklet. We also use this booklet on any re- 
opened account (that has deen inactive for three 
months) by mailing the customer a copy of it with a 
letter thanking his for the privilege of making another 
charge to his account. 


Youre very truly, 


¥. F. 
CREDIT SALES MANAGER. 
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possible on some form of deferred pay - 
ment. Groceries, clothing, house tur- 
nishings, fuel, light, water and ges ere 
all given to us on our promise to pay. 
The many things that go to make our 
lives livable are ours by virtue of this 
right gained through a good repute- 
tion. The Dentist and the Physician 
render their servicas on credit. Gifts 
and remembrences to our family and 
friends are so acquired. The eutomo- 
bile, radio, electric refrigerator, and 
many other accessories 
necessary to satisfy our 
i modern desires and 
maintain prestige emongst 
our friends are available 















nomic stimulus to better living and we 
should selequerd it and conserve it 4s 
we do our health 


Nearly sixty percent of the tote! retai 
business transected annually is done on 
some form of credit. In its modern 
usage, Retail Credit is divided into 
two kinds, |. e., the Monthly Charge 
Account and the Time Payment or 
Installment Account. Both have their 
place in our economic welfare and 
both are well! defined in their use 


Jays are ellowed as 4 courtesy snd 
convenience. The tenth of the month is 
therefore the “dead-line” or National 
pay day for retail merchants, profes- 
sional men and all others who have 
shown faith in us. 

The Time Payment or 
Installment or Deferred 
Payment Account also 
has ¢ set pay dey itis 
either weeklyon aspec- 
ihed day, or monthly 
semi-monthly, quarterly 








| —— in a home can be bought 
credit—the house ‘aself, the heating 

pleut, bathroom fittings, furniture 

even repairs and alterations. 

Credu has contributed a great deal to 

the increased comfort of modernliving. 








on credit. And to some 
of us comes the hour of 


Husbends and wives 
should co-coerste F 
with eech other 
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“O.K.”— 


—when you say, “Charge It’’*— 
is a mark of trust—confidence 
that you will pay promptly. 


Remit 





This account is overdue. 
now, please, and— 


Keep Your Credit ‘‘O.K.’’ 





National Credit 
Retail Association 
eee ee BEER EEE 
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Treat Your Credit 
As a Sacred Trust! 


Credit is faith—confidence in 
your agreement to pay accord- 
ing to terms, 


Keep Faith With Your Credi- 











This new series of “Standard” 


New copy, new layout, 


color in the gummed paper. 


collection stickers combines all the 
good points of the old series, 
which members used to the ex- 
tent of a million a year, with 
newness: 


new 


Five in the series, exact size as 


Inoffensive—Inexpensive! 


shown by dotted lines (upper half 
of this page). Attractively printed 
in contrasting color on buff-col- 
ored gummed paper. 


Prices, 1,000 of any one sticker, 


$2.00: 1,000 assorted, $2.50: 500 as- 
sorted, $1.50. When ordering “as- 
sortments” please specify “New 
Standard” Stickers. 








Prompt Payment 


—is as necessary to the mer- 
chant and professional man as 
prompt service is to you! 
You are their paymaster. 
according to agreement 


Pay 
and 








—Try the New “Standard” Collection Stickers— 





Don’t Break 
the Magic Circle! 


Credit is the magic circle of 
business. When you pay your 
creditors—they can pay theirs 
and so on, around the circle, 
until it comes back to you! 


Credit Is Confidence— 
Safeguard It! 





National —[Frearvouncerpir Credit 
Retail acne veeee Association 
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Past Due 


Don’t let this past due account 
Mar your credit record. Pay it 
now—and keep your credit rec- 
ord clear! 


Prompt Payments Build Good 














is worth more than all the 
gold mines in the world,’’ 
said Webster. 


Prompt Payment Builds 


Good Credit—‘W orth 
More Than Gold” 











A Friendly 
Reminder! 


! 

] 

' 

! 

' 

H 

! 
As this account is overdue, | 
your remittance will be | 
greatly appreciated. H 
Prompt Payment Builds | 
Good Credit—“Worth | 
More Than Gold” 1 
' 

! 

! 

! 

! 

' 
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blue, on special gold paper. 
in series (shown on lower half of 
Actual size, 134” x 2”. 
(Dotted lines are not part of stick- 
ers but are only “size indicators.”) 


this page). 


Five 


PRICE, $3.00 PER THOUSAND 


Order Either Series from Your 





Now—Please? 


' 

' 

| We know how easy it is to 
| forget. Won’t you send it 
| now—please—while you have 
| it in mind? 

| Prompt Payments Build 
| Good Credit—“Worth 
| More Than Gold” 

' 

! 

! 

! 

! 

! 

! 

' 

! 

' 
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Credit Bureau or—National Retail 
Credit Association, Fourth Floor, 
1218 Olive St., St. Louis. 





As “Good As Gold”! 


Prompt payment of accounts, 
according to terms, will build 


a priceless credit record— 


“Worth More Than Gold” 


Past Due! 


Prompt payment of this ac- 
count is necessary to protect 
your credit record. 


It’s “Worth More Than 
Gold”! 
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| Safeguard Your Credit— 





tors and Justify Their Trust! Protect Your Credit. Credit! 

National — [Feear vourcrepr Credit National _ [treat yourcreor Credit National Credit 
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heen SEE ce The “Gold” Series (pepe inc 
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An outstanding series—rich and mn 
“Good Credit— dignified looking: Printed in royal Keep Your Credit 























When Lincoln “Got the Worst 
of a Horse Trade! 





“Well, Judge, this 
is the first time I 
ever got the worst 
of it in a horse 
trade.” 


R. LINCOLN did not lose very 
much on this deal. The stakes were 
low and the parties to the transac- 
tion knew each other. Each of them knew 
just about what to expect of the other—but 
with the businessman of today the stakes are 
high and the losses great. 

Each year, through the extension of credit, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars are lost in 
bad debts and uncollectible accounts. 

There was no thought of a bad debt when 
the credit was originally extended. Nor when 
the due date passed and no remittance was re- 
ceived. There was still no thought of a bad 
debt when repeated letters and telephone calls 
went unheeded—but time, the inevitab's, 
took possession with the resulting bad debt. 

The collection of accounts is a specialized 
profession and with so much at stake, it is bet- 
ter to use the services of a specialist, before it 
is too late. For collection of accounts requires 
a lot of time and systematic effort and, above 
all, a lot of persistence. Too much time and 
too much effort. More than the businessman 


eT 


When Abraham Lincoln was a lawyer in 
Illinois, he and a certain judge once got to 
bantering one another about trading horses. It 
was agreed that the next morning at nine 
o'clock they should make a trade, the horses 
to be unseen up to that hour—and no backing 
out, under a forfeiture of $25. 

At the hour appointed, the Judge came up 
leading the sorriest-looking specimen of a horse 
ever seen in those parts. 

In a few minutes Mr. Lincoln was seen ap- 
proaching with a wooden saw-horse upon his 
shoulders. Great were the shouts and laugh- 
ter of the crowd, and both were greatly in- 
creased when Mr. Lincoln, on surveying the 
Judge’s animal, put down his saw-horse and 
exclaimed: “Well, Judge, this is the first time 
I ever got the worst of it in a horse trade.”— 
Stories and Speeches of Abraham Lincoln. 


e¢-e 


of today can spare. Time and effort that can 
better be spent in the handling of current 
problems. 

After you have exhausted your efforts and 
ingenuity in trying to collect an account—and 
failed—it is time to turn it over to a collec- 
tion specialist—one who, by training and be- 
cause of his facilities, is better equipped to 
collect it. 

The Collection Service Division of the As- 
sociated Credit Bureaus of America is an af- 
filiation of collection specialists—five hun- 
dred of them banded together in a national 
organization to render honest and efficient 
collection service. They are prompt and re- 
liable—and they do collect if it is » humanly 
possible to do so. 

There is a Collection Service Division rep- 
resentative in your city. He is a specialist in 
this field. He is a supporting member of your 
community—a substantial businessman. Ask 
him to call—without obligation—and explain 
his services to you. He will gladly do this. 
Write us if you do not know his name. 


All Members Bonded by the Maryland Casualty Company 


COLLECTION SERVICE DIVISION 


of the 
a. Associated Credit Bureaus of America 
= 


Affiliated Bureaus of the National Retail Credit Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES SAINT LOUIS 








